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SCHEKSS SCT S ASSES SESE Stesese 
BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O7/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

4 States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu'lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobiie, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B Rich. 

Providence, T, J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Maia St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


& FEBRUARY, 1900 


‘* 4] they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 
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. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 

10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M M E. V. N 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTORE CORSAGE 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme, Marie 


Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


C H A P M A N 


Gowns, Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
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“7 ADLER & FAL EE 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


A id WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West jist Street, New York 





CLE &2. TORY YT 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dresss 

makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


M. 7 


WEINGARTEN 

LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 

34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. oD Se we ee 
+ IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

20 West 34th St., New York. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


Yr 2 4 we SS 
. MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A ys M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 


Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30fth Street, New York 





M ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 

Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


—""* SCHROEDER 


Gowns and Wraps 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





Evening Dresses 





Coe eee ae 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
wa’ WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gowns and Debutantes’[Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


S i O = = 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 


M** SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 








HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


HATS AND BONNETS 





G A S = O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 





H. FIELDING & CO. 
+ MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 








© be hel Sa beh A> At 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N.Y. 
T. SCHNEIDER 


M' Ss T. 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Sth Ave., bet. joth and 31st Sts. 








ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York 


SPECIAL NOTICES 











MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66. 


MHE MISSES WHITE 
will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address MIss 

SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 


a — 


SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


Ce re SHOT ria2G 
Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 


care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 

















N EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular, Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St. 


PROFESSIONAL CARD; 





MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 1Sth Streets. 


MBROIDE RING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 


aL. & & a Abe ey 
To match gowns. All materials used by the 
dressmaking trade dyed and cleaned. Real 











Laces cleaned and mended. References. MME. 
PAULINE, 111 West 17th Street, New York. 
TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive Ropart & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), LApigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square. 





INDEX. 
Society . ; d é . ae 
Seen On the Stage ° 
Dress On the Stage . . vi 
Descriptions of Fashions ‘ vi 
Rules for Wearing of Mourn- 

ing ‘ ° ° , ‘ vi 
Answers to Correspondents . vi, vii 
Haphazard Jottings ‘ , 84 
How Mrs. Hunt Managed— 

fiction . , ‘ ; 84 
Glimpses , é ‘ ‘ 86 
What She Wears . ; ‘ 90 
Paris . ‘ : ; , gI 
Seen in the Shops . ‘ ‘ 92 
Extravagant FashionsinShoes 93 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 

comes . ° : : ° 93 
What They Read ; ° 94 
As Seen by Him. , ‘ 94 
The Well-Dressed Man ‘ 95 
It’s Just Her Way—poetry . 95 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern ° 96 
Whispers , ‘ ‘ e 96 
Forthe Hostess. . ‘ 96 
Requests for Patterns . . 96 








DIED 


Mills.—At Pasadena, Cal., 21 Jan. 1900, 
Ezra Palmer Mills. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


James—Morrison.—Miss Isabel Gautier 
James, daughter of Mr. John Booth James, to 
Mr. Edward A. Morrison, Jr. 

Kane — Glyn. — Mrs. Walter Langdon 
Kane to Mr. William E. Glyn. 

Low—Lanford.—Miss Mary Mott Low, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph T. Low, to Mr. Henry 
Gansevoort Lanford. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Anderson—Duryea, — Mr. Ellery E. 
Anderson, son of Mrs. Edward H. Anderson, 
and Miss Millicent Duryea will be married at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 80 Madison 
Ave., on Thurs., 15 Feb. 

Phelps — Kane. — Mr. Edgar Morris 
Phelps, son of Mr. Henry Phelps, and Miss 
Carolyn Hunter Kane, daughter of the late 
Walter Langdon Kane, will be married on Wed., 
25 Apr. 


WEDDINGS 


Dodge—Barker.—Mr. Murray Dodge, 
and Miss Elsie Barker, daughter of Mrs. Fordyce 
C. Barker, were married in St. Thomas’ Churclt 
on Tue., 6 Feb., at noon, the Rev. Dr. Wes- 
ley Brown officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Lilian Barker. Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Bab- 
cock, Miss Anne Potter. Best man, Mr. Mar- 
shall Dodge. Ushers, Mr. Douglas Dodge, Mr. 
Louis Stoddard, Mr. John Adams, Mr. W. H. 
Dixon, Mr. Frederic Kernochan, Mr. C. A. 
Brayton, Mr. Henry H. Hollister, Mr. T. M. 
Hawley. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


MONDAYS 
Jackson.—Mrs. Oswald Jackson, 19-26 
Feb., at 550 Park Ave. 
WEDNESDAYS 
Kissel.—Mrs. Gustave Edward Kissel in 
Feb., at 15 West 16th Street. 
THURSDAYS 


Hamilton.—Mrs. Braddin Hamilton until 
Lent, at 61 East 55th Street. 
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RECEPTIONS 

Bloodgood.— Mrs. Wilber Bloodgood 
gave a reception on Friday at her residence, 49 
East 34th Street. Among her guests were: 
Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mrs. Hallas Bache 
Pratt, Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, Mrs. Will- 
iam S. Fanshawe, Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff, Mrs. 
William Edgar Leroy, Mr. de Peyster, Mrs. 
John Hadden, Mr. T. Sandford Beatty, Miss 
Banks, Mrs. Robert R. Crosby, Mr. Munzig, 
Mrs. Louis H. Junod, Mrs. Dodge, Miss 
Remsen, Mrs. Winfield Scott, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. N. Tailer, Mrs. Joseph Stickney, Mrs. 
Sidney Smith, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Mrs. William Tailer, Mr. 
Bibby, the Messrs. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Clarkson, Miss de Peyster, Mrs. Walter Ruth- 
erfurd, Mrs. de Neuville. 


De Forest. —Miss De Forest and Miss 
Callender gave one of their series of evening re- 
ceptions and musicales last week at their apart- 
ments in the Tiffany building. Among the 
guests were: Mrs. Archibald Murray, 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. Edward J. 
Berwind, Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mrs. James 
Barclay, Mrs. Charles Betts Hillhouse, Miss 
Crocker, Miss Morgan, Mrs. W. Pierson 
Hamilton, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. W. 
Storrs Wells, Mrs. George H. Bend, Mrs. 
George Bird, Miss Betty Metcalf, Miss Emily 
Hoffman, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mrs. 
Trenor L. Park, Mrs. John J. Wysong, Mrs. 
J. Norman Whitehouse, Mme. Sembrich, 
Mme. Eames. 


Jennings.—Mrs. Albert Gould Jennings 
gave a reception on Saturday at her new resi- 
dence, 2 East 82d Street. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Chauncey, Miss Constable, 
Howard Constable, Colonel Norman S. Dike, 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Varnum, Wyllys 
Terry, Alexander B. Richards, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonathan Bulkley, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Beck- 
with, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Vreeland, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. M. Shanley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, the Misses Van Rens- 
selaer, Mrs. Oliver Burns Jennings, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Lamont, Mr. and Mrs. David 
McClure, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Auchincloss, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Le 
Roy Edgar, Mr. and Mrs. Jules Vatable, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McM. Gillespie, 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick B. Jennings, 
Judge and Mrs. Morgan O’Brien, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Gould Jennings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Terry, Miss Terry, 


Mrs. Jules Beynal, Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
H. Talmage, Mr. and Mrs. José F. de Na- 
varro, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Low, the Misses 
Pierrepont, H. Evelyn Pierrepont, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Burnham Moffat, Mr. and Mrs. Lea 
Mcllvaine Luquer, Mr. and Mrs. Albert B. 
Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. William Barbour, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bird S. Coler, General and Mrs. 
Louis P. di Cesnola, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh J. Grant, Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Grace, Mr. and Mrs. William S. P. Pren- 
tice, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Read, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Ross Curran. 

Metropolitan.—The Metropolitan Club 
will give its annual ladies’ reception on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, 22 February, from 7 to 12 
P. M. 


Schermerhorn.—Mrs. William Scher- 
merhorn gave a reception last week at her resi- 
dence, 49 West 23d Street. Present were : 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Rives, Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. James L. 
Breese, Mr. Heber Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Coster, Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Mrs. 
George Kingsland, Mrs. Cutting, Mr. William 
Cutting, Jr., Mrs. Samuel Bridgham, Mrs. 
John Inness Kane, and Miss Schermerhorn. 
Among those present were: Miss Callender, Miss 
De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Townsend Burden, Mrs. Frederic Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts Sherman. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. William Astor will give on 
Sat., 10 Feb. 

Barnes.—Mrs. John S. Barnes will give 
a dinner on Sat., 17 Feb., at her residence, 22 
East 48th Street. 








Davies.—Mrs. Julien T. Davies will give 
a dinner on Thur., 15 Feb,, at her residence, 
17 West goth Street. 

Loomis.—Dr. and Mrs. Henry Loomis 
will give a dinner on Fri., 16 Feb., at her 
residence, 58 East 34th Street. 

Stickney.—Mrs. Joseph Stickney will 
give a dinner at her residence, 874 5th Ave- 
nue, on Mon., 19 Feb. 

Scott.—Mr. and Mrs. George S. Scott 
gave a dinner last week at their residence, 15 
Washington Square, North. Present were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. Bene- 
dict, Miss Kernochan, Miss Redmond, Mrs. 
Post, and Henry S. Redmond. 

Van Nest.—Mrs. Alexander T. Van 
Nest gave a dinner on Tuesday, 6 Feb. 

Whitney.—Mr. William C. Whitney 
will give a dinner at his residence, 871 5th 
Avenue, on Sat. 10 Feb., in honor of Lady 
Colebrooke. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. William Astor gave a ball at 
her residence, 842 Fifth avenue, on Monday, 
29 January. Among the guests present were: 
Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. A. New- 
bold Morris, Mr. J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Reeve Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. J. ’: 
Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Pendleton, the 
Duke de la Torre, Baron Oppenheim, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Grand d’ Hauteville, Mrs. Paul 
d’Hauteville, Mr. L. F. H. Betts, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mrs. «Paul 
Dahlgren, Miss Romolo Dahlgren, Mrs. Henry 
I. Barbey, the Misses Barbey, Count and 
Countess de Castellane, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clews, Miss Clews, Mr. and Mrs. H. Le Roy 
Emmet, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Quentin Jones, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, 


Miss Beatrice Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Pell, Mrs. John Minturn, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. L. Delafield, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Llyod Brice, the Misses Hewitt, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Kemp, Mr. and Mr: 
W. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Mor- 
ris, Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. R. 
T. Wilson, Jr., Mr. Nicholas Kane, Miss 
Louise Kane, Mr. Peter Marié, Mr. Thomas 
C. Meyers, Mr. William Cutting, Mr. F. H. 
Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. James Russell Soley, 
Miss Soley, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter L. Suydam, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. F. Cutting, Mrs. Beverly Robinson, 
Miss Pauline Robinson, Miss Beatrice Hoyt, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Thayer Robb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, Mr. Phoenix Ingraham, 
Mr. Eliot Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart, Mr. W. Rhinelander Stew- 
art, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Witherbee, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McVickar, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss 
Morgan, Miss Louise McAllister, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Tailer, General and Mrs. H. L. Burnett, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. Wood- 
ward Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. George L. ‘Kingsland, Mr. Creigh- 
ton Webb, Mr. De Forest Grant, Mrs. Gam- 
brill, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ellis Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Bend, Miss Bend, Miss Leary, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, Mr. Egerton L. Win- 
throp, Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Miss 
Cutting, Mrs. Robert B. Minturn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., the Misses Hall, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

Miss Katherine Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
C. Beadleston, Miss Anne Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julien Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Mr. 
and Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. Barclay 
Kountze, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Christopher O’Conor, Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Miss Burden, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. R. C. 
Sands, Mr and Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucius L. Wilmerding, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Post, Mr. T. Sandford Beaty and Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Burrall Hoffman, Mrs. Maturin 


Livingston, Mrs. N. E. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Schermerhorn, Miss Schermerhorn, 
Mr. and Mr. E. L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Post, Miss Post, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. John Innes 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic de Peyster, the 
Misses de Peyster, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
Miss Marie Winthrop. 

Charity Ball.—The annual Charity Ball 
was given in the Waldorf Astoria on Thursday, 
1 February. Some of those present were : 
Miss Edith Owen, Miss Blanche Ramsey, 
Miss Eva Douglas Wise, Miss Elsie Stanton, 
Miss Florence Ward, Miss Baylissa Myles, 
Miss Mignon Gritten, Miss Marguerite Jef- 
fords, Mrs. John W. Boothby, Mrs. William 
Barbour, Miss Alberta Sturges, Dr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. William L. Tren- 
holm, the Misses De Peyster, Miss Barnes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, Miss Butler, Miss 
Lentilhon, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Hetfield Booth, 
Miss Adele Wilcox, Miss Bessie Ballin, Miss 
Heloise Beekman, Miss Lelia B. Harrison, 
Miss Helen Aiken, Miss Pauline M. Cory, 
Miss Mabel Carrington King, Miss Katherine 
Reinhart, Miss Edith B. Tilghman, Miss Maria 
Scheafe, Miss Mabel Newkirk, Mr. and Mrs. 
Julien T. Davies, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Falconer, the Misses Dimock, the Misses 
Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Gerry Slade, Miss Arnold, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
C. Arnold and the Misses Fitzgerald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tilley Reed Fell, Miss Kate Miller, Miss 
Wilson, Miss Leora Crawford, Miss Marguerite 
Jordan, Miss Grace Shirley, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Main Post, Mrs. Frank C. Kimball, 


Miss Nina Feitner, Miss Marie Wilson, 
Miss Lucy Hatch, Miss Adelaide Doremus, 
Miss Florence Eager, Miss Bertha Gans, 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Barnes Boardman, Miss 
Cecil Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Low, 
Miss Low, Miss Laura Low, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul D. Cravath, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church, Miss Angelica Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs, Chester 
Griswold, Mr. and Mrs, Frank J. Dupignac, 
Miss Dupignac, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Watson, 
Jr., Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Coppell, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. A, D. Juillard, Miss 
Frances Van Nostrand, Miss Mattie Bell Quar- 
rier, Mr, and Mrs, George Gordon Battle, Mrs. 
John Burling Lawrence, Miss Marie Antoinette 
Davis, Miss Agnes C, Adams, Miss Mary 
Wagstaff, Miss Josephine Williams, Miss Ruth 
Emmons, Miss Violet Stewart, Miss Thor- 
nell, Miss Ethel Du Bois, Miss 
Edith Gardiner, the Misses Dominick, 
Mrs. Robert C. Myles, Miss de Mauriac, Miss 
Mary Vernon Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
H. Brown and Mrs. Willard S. Brown, Miss 
Josephine Reynolds, the Misses Dalley, Miss 
Emily Hickard, Miss Marie S. Douglas, Mrs. 
Chester W. Chapin, Mrs. Pinchot, Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
J. Oakley Rhinelander, Miss Bessie Fitch, 
Miss Olive Hitchcock, Miss Estelle Canda, 
Miss Angeline Canda, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Junod, Miss Katha Lee Jones, Miss Louise 
Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Norris, Miss 
Isabel Lockwood, Miss Ruth Hoe, Miss Anne 
Tracy, Miss Lucy Carter Byrd, Miss Metcalf, 
Miss Adelina Tower, Miss Edna P. Gregory, 
Miss Grace Stanton, Miss Bettie M. Booker, 
Miss Edith Root, Miss Harriet Van Brunt, 
Miss Grace Powers, Miss Mary Newbold Law- 
rence, Miss Caskin, Miss Eleanore Keyes, Miss 
Carolyn D. Eidlitz, Miss Caroline Thompson, 
Miss Helene Trenholm, Miss Caroline Chase, 
Miss Olga Louise Cossler, the Misses McClure, 
Miss Elizabeth Swift, Miss Lucilla Wylie and 
Miss Lena Logan. 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
gave a dance at their residence, 2 E. 61st St., 
on Mon., 5 Feb. 

Park.—RMrs. Trenor L. Park gave a supper 


and cotillon at Sherry’s, on Friday, after the | 


Opera. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Miss Park. Among 
those present were: Mr. and Mrs, T. Suffern 
Tailer, Mr, and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. 


James L. Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Beckwith, Mr. 


and Mrs. De Forest, Miss Bend, and Messrs. 
Webster, Cutting, Palmer, Hadden, Wadsworth, 
Bishop, Sands, Webb and Gallatin, Mr. and 








Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr.and Mrs. P. G. 
Thebaud, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Miss Mary 
Crocker, Mrs. Earle Dodge, Miss Anna Sands, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur Kemp, Mr, and Mrs, J. Henry Clews, 
Miss Clews, Mr. and Mrs, Emmett, Miss Sands, 
Peyster.—Mrs, Frederic de Peyster will 
give a dance on Wed,, 14 Feb., in honor of her 
débutante daughter, Miss Ella de Peyster, 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Riding Club.—The 
Knickerbocker Riding Club will hold its first 
meeting for the season this evening at Dur- 
land’s. Fancy drills will be a feature of the 
ride. The committee in charge are Mr. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mr. Braddin Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Frederick Harriman, and Mag. 
Irving McKesson. 


MUSIC 


Georgetown Glee Club.—The George 
town University Glee Club gave a concert yes~ 
terday evening at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Van Rooy.—Anton Van Rooy will give 
a recital this afternoon at Mendelssohn Hall, at 
3 o'clock, assisted by Hermann Hans Wetzler. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Werra.—Sailing Sat., 4 Feb., Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry E. Coe, Mrs. John V. B. Lewis, 
Mr. and Mrs, R. P. Morton, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry I. Parsons, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Maurice La Montague. 





He Ambassador is the high-flying name 
by which Mrs. Cragie’s play is called, 


and the title somehow presupposes a good 
form type of entertainment. 
up to its name, as was first disclosed to view on 
Monday, when a most capable cast appeared in 
it at Daly’s Theatre. Well-bred, well-dressed 
persons set in wel) furnished apartments, and 
meeting even the tragedies of life without abate- 
ment of their polite behavior, furnished a pretty 
spectacle and an agreeable entertainment that 
made no great demands upon the auditors’ sym- 
pathy or his intelligence, 


The comedy lives 


In marked contrast to this well-bred play was 
the exceedingly ill-flavored one known as Cora- 
lie and Company, Dressmakers, which was pro- 
duced also on Monday, at the Madison Square 
Theatre, Intrigue, actual and suspected, and 
antique stage business , such as spyingmis behav- 
ing ones from closets, are all to be found in the 
play, A novelty is a dressmaker establishment 


(Continued on page v.) 
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fuaust Gemunder & Sons 


Waldorf-Astoria, Main, 33d St. Entrance 
33d Annual Exhibition 
American Water Color Society 
Began Monday, Feb. 5 
Day and evening for two weeks only 
CZARINA HYGIENIC CREAM 


| A perfect face cream—removes lines—fills out holl 

lows in face,throat,and neck. Price, 75 cents. Al- 
| questions regarding the care of the skin and com- 
| plexion carefully considered and answered, Send 
| self addressed stamped envelope. Mme, Elise, Town- 
| send Building, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street. 








| Dr. Noel’s Electric Baths 


41 West 33d Street, New York 


Static, Galvanic, Faradic, Sinusoidal, Magnetic, 
Hot Air and Vapor Baths promote health, at once 
| relieve and promptly cure Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Dropsy, Obesity, Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Malnutrition, Chloro-Anemia, Malaria, 
Lung, Liver, and Kidney Troubles, Blood Diseases, 
Nervous Disorders, and Female Complaints, Con- 
sultation free. Baths, $2.00 up. 


- OBESITY 


safely and permanently reduced by the Hygeia Obes- 
ity Teaand Method. Used for many years with great 
success by Drs. Emmett and Helen Densmore, New 
York, specialists in obesity. A scientific treatment 
based on strictly hygienic laws. Positively reduces 
| weight and improves the health. For sample and 
information, address Hygeia Manufacturing Co., 


| 18 West 34th Street, New York. 

























MISS 1. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets 
and 
French Lingerie 


Corsets made on anatomical principles, 


giving grace and elegance to the form. 
The low-bust effect secured without 
enlarging the waist. 


Slender figures skilfully padded, 
Specialties for Corpulent women. 


292 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 30th and 34st Streets 
NEW YORK 











MIME. GARDNER 
Corsets [IADE TO ORDER 
52 WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET 


All the Newest Models 


CORSETS FOR REDUCING CORPU- 
LENCY AND LENGTHENING THE WAIST 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed * Silk Petticoats a Specialty 



















VIAU’S CORSETS 


The above drawing represents | 





my newly improved French Corset. 

This corset is made in the latest 
French model, giving grace and 
beauty to the form and comfort 
to the wearer. 

We also make corsets for de- 
formed figures, which remedy any 
defects. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


B. VIAU 


69 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











Masson-Templier, 


{ 191 Rue St. Honore, 
Paris. 


Select Models in Tailor - made 
” Afternoon, Reception, and Even- 


ing Gowns, Coats and Mantles. 


& The latest models at moderate 


prices. 

















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

conovered’ TOUR trovcn 

OLD MEXICO anp 
CALIFORNIA 


14 Days in Mexico. 19 Days in California. 
FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 29 


SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 


Parlor-Sm¢ as. Dining, Sleeping, Com- 
partment, and Observation Cars 
oO wer entire route, 


Rate, $550, covering all necessary expenses, 


MEXICO ONLY 


FEBRUARY 12 TO MARCH 6 
Rate, $300, covering all necessary expenses. 


CALIFORNIA ONLY 


FESRUARY 27 TO MARCH 29 
Rate, $375, covering all necessary expenses. 





Tours TO FLORIDA, OLD PT. COM- 
FORT, AND WASHINGTON 


For detailed itineraries and full informa- 


tion, apply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Phila. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’l Mer. Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


no Constable BE 


Z “ Cotton Dress Stuffs 


Printed Cotton Pongees and Foulards. Printed Dimities, Linen Lawns. 
White and Colored Piqué, Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Fancy Nainsook Tuckings, Stripe Batiste. 


Zephyrs 
David and John Anderson’s Celebrated Fabrics 


Plain and Fancy Checks and Stripes, Chené and Figured Novelties, Silk Stripes. 


Broadway K 19tb Atveet, N. A 











WASH FABRICS 


For Bicycling and Golfing 
Skirts and Suits ....... 
The following lines represent the best grades of 
imported goods, and are especially choice and 

Registered Tadre Mark attractive. 

Tweed Suitings, Galatea Cloths, Linen Ducks, 
Linen Crashes, Linen Cheviots, Piqués whit2?¢ 
Exceptionally effective for the purpose are the 
Tweed Suitings and Linen Crashes...... 


James [icCutcheon & Co. 


‘*The Linen Store”’ 14 WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 











This waist is made in black, white and col- 
ored taffeta silk, striped with black or white 
velvet. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN NEGLIGEES, 
LINGERIE AND SHIRT WAISTS. 
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He century’s command to many a privi- 

I lege that had the sanction of antiquity 
and universal usage has been ‘¢ Be- 

gone,” and ever seems there to be 

upon the world’s stage some privilege in proc- 
ess of obeying the injunction as the old order 
yields to the new. At the moment, among the 
doomed privileges, is that of hating or despising 
the foreigner. Put in that form most persons 
would stoutly maintain that they did not harbor 
such sentiments ; but substitute for foreigner a 
nation or a race and call it Boer, or Filipino, or 
Yuni Indian, or Mexican, and what then? 
Few there are who would be willing to regard 
any of these peoples as brother men, in most 
essentials every whit as good as Americans. 
No nation or tribe could exist if it were wholly 
vile; the mere fact of its continuing from 
generation to generation is prima facie evi- 
dence that it must practice some of the basic 
virtues. Now, it has been the wont of the 
moie prosperous and stronger among the 
nations of the earth to assume that foreign 
peoples are wholly without redeeming qualities; 
and that they, the strong ones, by virtue of 
what they were pleased to style their superior 
civilization, were called upon to administer 
religion or trade to these inferior creatures. 
Those alien peoples who were too numerically 
weak, or too ignorant of the art of self-defense, 
to effectually resent this attitude, and its prac- 
tical results have always been approached with 
a view to discipline or tribute. This was all 
the natural outcome of the military ideal which 
has dominated the world heretofore, and which 
in very recent times has been given a new 
impetus by full of fight, civilians, officials, and 
brilliant writers, men of blatant ociferation, 
who have had the ear of the world for the 
time. But thor .h they, blind leaders of 
the blind, appreciate it not, the ideal of the 
human race is slowly changing, and ever 
augmented numbers of plain men and women 
are coming to perceive that the militant ideal 
is an anochronism, and that those who con- 
tinue to preach savagery’s gospel of hate and 
murder are, in the language of the slum, back 
numbers for all their struttings and mouthings, 
which win them the applause of the unthink- 


ing and the lawless. The curious, aye, more 
than that, the tragic element in this attitude 
toward inferior peoples has been that the tyrant 
nations have done their bloody work, carrying 
aloft the banner of one who gave to the world a 
new ideal centuries ago, the warriors pretending 
the while that they were working His will. In 
previous ages their ignorance was so dense that 
probably they really believed themselves to be 
ambassadors of God. ‘The excuse of ignorance 
no longer avails, however, nor is it advanced. 
On the contrary, it is on the distinct plea of 
being civilizing agencies that materially pros- 
perous nations now go forth to plunder and to 


kill. 


The military ideal dies hard and fights 
every inch of the way to its doom to the 
limbo of discredited customs. At the present 
time its chiefest employment appears to be 
abuse of the plaintiffs attorneys. Those who 
in legislative halls or through the medium of 
the press or public meetings uphold the doc- 
trines of the Prince of Peace, and insist that 
the conduct of nations calling themselves 
Christian shall conform to the principles they 
profess, are made the targets for repre- 
hensible personal abuse, their motives are im- 
pugned, their views misrepresented ; they are 
made to appear responsible for conditions and 
results with which they have really nothing to 
do, and in every way that the ingenuity of an 
evil imagination can devise the advocates of 
the brotherhood of man are held up to the 
execration of their compatriots. But what 
does it matter? Every man or body of men 
that has ever stood for a high ideal has been 
the object of vilification; that is the to be ex- 
pected tribute which vice pays to virtue when 
virtue is in the minority. By and by, when 
love shall replace hate as the dominant senti- 
ment of the human being, those who are being 
reviled now will be regarded as the evangels of 
other reform movements have been—as the 
leaders who cheerfully endured martyrdom in 
the cause of Christian civilization. As for the 
apostles of hate, they will be properly classified 
as the savages of civilization, belated folk, 
chronological misfits. 
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} DRESS ON THE STAGE 
Gowns worn in Brother Officers, now playing at the Empire Theatre. Portrait of Miss Blanche Burton, who is cast as Kate Johnson 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS SEE TEXT——DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


HELP FOR OUR SOLDIERS IN MANIL4 —UN- 
CONSIDERED EXAMPLE OF THE SPREAD OF 
SOCIALISTIC DOCTRINE—NEARLY EIGHT 
MILLIONS GIVEN AWAY BY AMERICANS 
IN 1899—EDUCATION GETS OVER 
FIFTY MILLIONS——-CHURCHES OVER 
TWO MILLIONS—-BE JUST TO PETS 
—HOW MUSCLE TESTS 
SOME GIRLS 


Ride of nation—patriotism run riot, not 
infrequently blinds individuals and com- 
munities to all perception of the short- 

comings of self, so that the belief is honestly 
entertained that the nation is selected by the 
Most High to bring other nations to a knowl- 
edge of righteousness, although the evangel 
nation may itself be sadly in need of regenera- 
tion. It begins to look a bit now as though 
Americans had been a little premature in assum- 
ing that they were especially qualified to con- 
vert Oriental pagans from the error of their 
ways theological. We have it, on Bible 
iuthority, that it is just to judge a creed by its 
fruits and the testimony of men representing 
brotherhoods, Young Men Christian Associa- 
tions, and that also given by military officers, is 
to the effect that the American soldier, by his 
vices, is disgusting the pagans, for whose con- 
version to Christianity it is pretended he is 


working. The Filipinos are moral and sober, * 


is the declaration of Lieut. E. W. Heome, of 
the Fifty-first Iowa Volunteers, who has re- 
cently returned from Manila, and whose in- 
tention is to go back there to help in the work 
of rescuing the American soldier from his 
degradation. The same authority is sponsor 
for the statement that the Filipino first learns 
Christianity from the profane sailor. Add to 
this, he sees immense numbers of drunken, 
licentious, and profane soldiers, calling them- 
selves Americans, and sent out by a Christian 
nation. Small wonder is it that the Filipino 
expresses a contempt for the religion that these 
recreant soldiers thus misrepresent. The pic- 
ture of how military life affects man is not 
encouraging. ‘* When associated with others 
the soldier loses his identity, and then his sav- 
age and lower nature displays itself. This is 
particularly true of a soldier under a tropical 
sun,”” 
x 
* * 

Another authority, Mr. W. B. Miller, a 
worker in the army and navy division of the 
Y. M. C. A., quotes a man in Manila who 
writes that the immorality and irreverence of 
he American army is so great that at least two 
missionaries who had been sent to convert the 
Filipinos relinquished their work among the 
natives and devoted their efforts to converting 
the army! The conditions outlined must give 
doncern, not only to the relatives of the sol- 
ciers in the Philippines, but to all Americans 


VOGUE 


who have either love for their compatriots or 
who are zealous of the good name of the nation. 
It is to be hoped that men like the two men- 
tioned, who volunteer to go back to Manila 
with the idea of persuading the soldiers to rep- 
utable ways of living, will be given every 
material aid that they need. The work is 
urgent, and how vital! 

* 

* * 

From time to time some industrious ob- 
servers compile statistics to show the strides 
that the doctrines of Socialism are making ; 
how they are being incorporated into laws and 
regulations without the body of the people 
recognizing their trend. The inheritance tax 
is a case in point. Little is said of it in the 
public prints and the majority of persons know 
nothing about it, and care less. And yet it 
cuts a considerable figure in public accounts, 
and the sum total of the tax makes a neat in- 
come for the several states in which it is en- 
forced. For instance, Connecticut received in 
the*last fiscal year $115,195.30, and in the 
year previous the revenue from this source was 
$133,037-37, both of which sums can be made 
to go a long way toward settling educational 
or other needed expenses. These large 
amounts, be it remembered, are taken from 
those falling heirs to the estate. One hundred 
years ago is it conceivable that public opinion 
would have sanctioned any such appropriation 
by the public of the possessions of law-abiding 
decedents! Socialism, beyond doubt, has 
more than a foothold. 

« 
* * 

Another indication that views have changed 
in regard to the rightful use for wealth is indi- 
cated by the very large sums given frequently 
by persons still living, and also by bequest, for 
the advancement of education or for philan- 
thropic purposes. The total compiled by the 
Chicago Tribune for the year 1899 reaches the 
stupendous amount of $79,278,896, which is 
over fifty-five millions in excess of similar do- 
nations and bequests for the year 1898. Uni- 
versities, colleges, and academies received (in 
1899) $55,581,817 of the total ; churches, 
$2,961,5933; charities, $13,036,676, the 
remainder of the very large sum being given 
to libraries. That makes up a surprising 
record of voluntary aid to institutions and 
public causes. 

# 
* * 

Attention is drawn in the press now and 
again, as a matter of interesting news, to the 
condition of such pet animals as find their 
way to hospitals or who require the services of 
a veterinarian. It is noticeable that the most 
prevalent disorder with the little creatures is 
indigestion, the result of over-feeding and 
irregular feeding; and next to this, judging 
by report, the greatest lack of city dogs is op- 
portunity for sufficient exercise to keep them 
in good health. At least a ten-mile run is 
what every dog should have every day, says 


one authority. And in the case of breeds, 
such as the fox terrier, this amount should be 
even increased. How many women owners 


of dogs are willing to inconvenience them- 
selves to the extent of giving their pets such 
an amount of exercise, or even overseeing that 
a groom or maid attends properly to the mat- 
ter? Some day the owners of pet creatures 
will come to realize that he or she who will 
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not personally arrange for the comfort of these 
little dependents has no right to their owner- 
ship. And even now, if the public were less 
like its savage ancestors, it would reprobate 
such cruel conduct as constantly goes on to- 
ward canaries, cats, and dogs, whose owners, 


=>? 


having bought them, leave them to the care of 
children or domestics. 


HOW MRS. HUNT MANAGED 


BY E. WHEAT GILLMORE 
Part I 


Rs. Hunt was comfortably ensconced in 

a fashionable summer hotel, when a 

girlhood friend, Maud Gregory, was 

announced, ‘They had exchanged confidences 

for an hour or more when Mrs. Hunt suddenly 

exclaimed: ‘* By the way, Maud, what did you 
think of my letter?" 

‘¢ What letter?”” 

‘< Why, the one in answer to the questions 
you asked me.”’ 

Maud protested her ignorance of such a 
missive. 

Mrs. Hunt was perplexed, and placing a very 
beautiful hand under her dimpled chin, she 
gave herself up to deep thought. Suddenly she 
started, uttered an exclamation as if in pain, 
and throwing herself upon Maud’s shoulder, 
cried out hysterically: 

‘¢ Only think, dearest, I am positive that I 
have left that letter on ‘ How to manage your 
husband,’ unopened, and on Jim's own private 
writing-desk.”’ 

<¢ Well, what if you did ? ” asked the other, 
soothingly. 

‘¢ What if I did?’’ the disconsolate Mrs. 
Hunt fairly screamed! ‘* What if I did? 
Nothing of any consequence, oh no! of course 
not! It simply means—it’s too horrible to talk 
about! It means divorce for me—separation— 
Jim’s utter destestation of me — anything — 
everything! I beg of you to find out what time 
the train leaves.”’ 

Maud rang for the bell-boy, and they were 
informed that the last train for the city left in 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Five minutes before the express was due 
Mrs. Hunt was impatiently promenading the 
platform. “It’s a shame, too,”” she said, ¢¢ just 
as we were planning to have such a glorious 
time.” 

‘© Yes, Kit dear, and that ‘ swell ’ German 
to-night! You would have outshone them all 
in your recherché Paris gown.” 

‘< It serves me right for my stupidity, and I 
shall be thankful enough if this does not end 
in my disgrace.” 

*¢ You'll write at once and tell me how it 
turns out, wont you? And if the miserable old 
thing is too unreasonable to listen to a word of 
explanation or apology, come and live with 
me.’” Maud blushed delightfully. ‘* You 
know Harold and I are to move into our new 
home just as soon as we return from our wed- 
ding trip, and where will be oceans of room. 
Good-by, you poor darling Kit.” 

And with a little sob Mrs. Hunt boarded 
her train. 


Part II 


Jim Hunt thought he was the most discon- 
solate of men. His club friends contended that 
he possessed the most attractive home on Fifth 
Avenue, but there was not a duller one in ex- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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istence, now that Kit was gone. The place 
seemed like a dungeon, and Jim walked aim- 
lessly from room to room, finally seating him- 
self at his writing-desk. As he was searching 
for his pen his eye fell upon a closely written 
sheet, and beside it was an envelope addressed 
to Maud Gregory. ‘ The dear girl has left it 
here for me to read over before sending it. 
Dear Kit, I wonder how she gets along with- 
out me, she is so helpless—so unlike most 
wives.’ With an expression of pleased vanity 
he began to read: 

‘¢ My Darling Maudie: So you are so soon 
to reach the goal we all strive for! Accept our 
congratulations. Harold is a dear boy, and he 
will be easy to manage. And you positively 
wish me to instruct you in that art? You area 
wise girl to commence so early. To begin 
with: First and foremost, don’t marry for 
money, or position, or anything but love. 
LOVE, with each letter written in capitals.”’ 

‘¢ Excellent !*” said Jim, who was a million- 
aire himself when he proposed to his own Kit. 

‘Once married, devote your entire time to 
making a success of it.”” 

‘¢ Sure thing,” said Jim, contentedly. ‘« Kit 
always had the best of sense.” 

«« Here are some of the ways to do it: 

‘¢ Rule 1. Consult him on all matters.’ 

‘¢ Cert ** but he did not finish the word 
because his eye caught the remainder of the 
sentence. 

«¢It makes him feel important, and, besides, 
if you manage right, he will side with you, and 
you will have your own way quite as much as 
if you ignored him.” 

Hunt rapped his head sharply with his 
doubled fists to be assured that he was awake, 
and then read Rule 1 over again. He came to 
two conclusions: he was awake, and he had 
read correctly. 

‘¢ Rule 2. Make him think that he is the 
bravest, the noblest, the most wonderful crea- 
ture that ever existed. It makes him feel kindly 
toward you, and the tendency is to inspire him 
to live up to your standard rather than to allow 
your ideals of him to be lowered.” 

Hunt was eager but afraid to read the fol- 
lowing paragraph ; the cold perspiration stood 
on his forehead. 

“ Rule 3. Never do otherwise than condole 
with him, and make light of his mistakes.” 

That was not so dreadful, and he breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness. 

‘* You see, in this way you eventually be- 
come his father-confessor, as it were. In other 
words, if you will pardon the slang, you get in 
on the ground floor.” 

Hunt's eyes looked as if they had decided to 
leave their ocular orbits; an insanity expert 
would have been interested. 

‘*Rule 4. Take particular pains to give him 
delicate compliments before his men friends. 
This serves several purposes: (a) It flatters him. 
(b) It makes his friends think well of you. (c) 
And they envy him. Under these circumstances 
they say nice things about you, and that, in 
turn, makes him proud of you. In other words, 
your husband thus becomes a victim of sug- 
gestion. 

‘Rule 5. Always see that he has plenty to 
eat, and that he is well served. Men, my dear, 
are always more agreeable when their stomachs 
are filled.” 

By this time Hunt was frantically tearing his 
hair and yelling: ‘* Monster! Deception! ** and 
many other things, most of which would be 


, 
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considered unprintable. His head swam so that 
it was with the greatest difficulty he made out 
the following: 

‘¢Rule 6. Lose no time in finding out his 
weaknesses. All men have innumerable ones, 
and when you find them, play upon them with 
all your might. Here is a case in point. Jim, 
as you well know, is the most devoted and the 
tenderest of husbands. But I must confess that 
he has the most atrocious taste, and the worst 
of it all is that he insists upon using it. Shortly 
after we were married he brought me home a 
bright pink silk—lovely quality, but you know 
how perfectly awful I look in that color—the 
only hue I positively cannot wear with im- 
punity. What did I do? I simply raved over 
it, and the next morning when he went to town, 
I ordered the carriage, drove to the city, and 
bought a very pale shade ; I knew he’d never 
know the difference, and then I made it up with 
a rich brown—brown is exceedingly becoming 
to me. By taking special care not to have that 
miserable pink next to my face, I managed to 
have a passable looking gown. And then I 
praised him for his handiwork. See, Maudie 
dear? Now, on all my gowns I have an ad- 
justable bow of pink silk for the first time he 
sees them ; after that I take it off and he never 
misses it, and all the while he thinks that I am 
dressing according to his taste. ‘ There is more 
than one way to kill a cat’... . you know 
the rest.” 

By this time Hunt’s hand shook so that he 
could not read another word, and, Great Hea- 
vens! there were three pages more! So he had 
been her dupe for all these years, had he? He 
was an idiotic, blan«x, blank, fool! But at last, 
at last, thank kind fortune, the tables were 
turned! he would show her, that wretched, du- 
plex woman 





Part III 


With breathless haste Mrs. Hunt opened 
the door of her handsome city home. She felt 
intuitively that there was no time to waste. On 
her way to the bugbear of a desk she passed a 
pier-glass. She looked at herself carefully; gave 
a little jerk to her hat—it was not on quite 
straight; replaced a stray curl to the middle of 
her forehead, which made her look more co- 
quettish and girlish, and took away a fly-a-way 
appearance. Then rubbing a powdered chamois 
skin over her face, and putting on a finishing 
touch to a butterfly bow of delicate pink, she 
plunged like a heroine into what she felt was 
her sure doom. 


* * * 


Hunt doubted his sanity when he looked up 
in the midst of his meditations and saw his 
wife! He turned his eyes away for a moment, 
to be sure that they were not deceiving him, 
and consequently he did not see a shade of 
deadly white pass over her face when she knew 
that her worst fears had been realized. 

By the time he looked again in her direction 
she had recovered her composure. Jim made 
up his mind to ignore her completely, but she 
looked so beautiful and innocent and surprised 
at his unusual rudeness, that he said severely: 
«© Why have you returned?” ; 

She turned her head half way around—she 
knew her profile was as clear cut as a cameo. 
‘¢ Because—because—”” the tone of her voice 
was extraordinarily tender, ‘‘ because I was so 
lonely.”” ‘ 

Jim’s heart beat high, but he was not to be 
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outdone by her wiles. ‘‘Lonely, eh?” he 
growled fiercely. 

She pretended not to have heard him, but 
came direct to where he was sitting and put 
her arms around his neck. He was afraid that 
he had not returned the embrace as coldly as 
he had determined, and he cursed himself for 
his weakness. 

‘« Just as you came in I was reading your 
remarkable letter to Maud.’’ He watched her 
narrowly. 

There was no surprise on her face, she only 
blushed, as though she feared his criticism. ‘¢ I 
thought it clever at the time I wrote it, but I 
suppose it sounded flat to you—you are so 
good at letter writing. Did you read it all, 
darling ?*” 

He glared at her. ‘* No! I only got as far 
as your clever description about that dam 
pardon me, pink you wear.”’ 

Her blue eyes were as glorious and as childish 
as ever. She bent her head until her lips kissed 
his throat, and her soft, silky hair brushed 
against his neck and ears, pleading for her, 
and sending a thousand thrills through his 
frame. ‘*I am afraid, Jimsey, that I am just 
the least bit jealous,’’ she whispered. ‘* You 
know Maud—Maud simply raves over your 
exquisite taste, and I couldn't resist a parting 
thrust while she was still unmarried. I know 
you will think I am foolish—you are so unsus- 
pecting and modest, you darling! but I have 
always thought Maud loved you—I do—even 
now.” 

She was silent a moment; she was playing 
upon one of Jim’s weak points; he knew he 
was attractive to the other sex, and she felt that 
she had gained her point. Her husband was 
stroking her hand. 

‘« You see, I intended writing a postscript, 
telling Maud that my rules were to be trans- 
lated contrary to the way they read."” Then 
she kissed him once more; and he—he beamed 
upon her. 

“It's so good to be home with you. I can’t 
possibly live without you,dearest Jim. Besides, 
I'm so helpless when I'm alone! and everything 
goes wrong, and it is so dull. You will forgive 
me for being jealous of Maud’s eternal ravings, 
won't you? I’m such a simple, foolish thing, 
you know.”” 

And Jim? Jim was happy, insanely happy. 

That evening Mrs. Hunt scratched off a few 
lines to Maud: 

Darling:—My hand trembles so that I can 
hardly write. Jim was reading that abominable 
letter just as I arrived. Will explain another 
time how I managed, but now he is waiting 
impatiently for me to go driving. 

Lovingly, 
Kir. 





GLIMPSES 


New—Very NeEw— 


Foulards run in plain, pale, pastel colored 
grounds, with pronounced designs well scat- 
tered about in black—that contrast marking 
the smartest French ones. White designs on 
middle tones remain about the same as last 
season, and count for good service. Satin finish 
remains an attractive field for those desirous of 
dressy foulards. The silks are fine and soft this 
season. Indeed, most of the fabrics are to have 


(Continued on page go) 
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(Continucd from page 86.) 


that essential quality, for things that cling are 
the only ones really ultra smart. 


You— 
Better order the new fad—of jeweled _hair- 
pins. The heads alone are jeweled, of course, 
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PRINCESS PETTICOAT 

This model is particularly adapted for wearing under 
Princess gowns. It is made of fine nainsook and 
trimmed with insertion and lace. The nainsook is 
tucked around the waist and down to the knees, where 
the flounce is set on. The tucks commence under the 
bust, and the fullness thus formed is gathered into a 
band of beading. Ribbon straps and bows hold the 
garment over the shoulders, 


and be advised not to have short ones, as they 
will be apt to fall out. The longer stem the 
better. On that score, go to the best jewelers 
for them. 


AmMonc— 


The latest adoptions of foreign jewelry are 
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Ferronniéres, those 1830 captivations worn by 
our grandmothers and great-grans. A dimin- 
utive diamond star, a ruby heart, a rose, an 
orchid, or an iris, with appropriate jewels, has 
a fine gold chain attached at each side, and 
fastens over the head at the back, the jewel 
being placed in the centre of the forehead. Old 
portraits show the Ferronnigre on very high 
foreheads, for foreheads had a way of being 
made to order extremely high in those bygone 
times, and the hair in the front was dressed like 
looped curtains over the ears. A Ferronniére 
sparkling between softly waved locks is a thing 
of beauty in our day. 


HeERE— 


Is a list of the small jewelry which you 
should have; Six jeweled headed lace-pins ; six 
jeweled hairpins ; two jeweled hat-pins ; six 
fancy brooches, all small, for corsage and cra- 
vat; an open wreath, or a scarrabeus, now so 
much in vogue ; a lizard, a swallow, any flower 
you prefer, and a heart. A big hook for your 
corset, a pair of corset-laced tips, garter clasps, 
or a set for vertical garters or hose straps, links 
for chemise epaulettes, blouse or shirt waist 
studs, cuff links, boa holder-or buckle, a fan 
and muff chain, a chignon comb, a short-hair 
brooch, cravat chain, slipper buckles, a cloak 
hook and eye. These are some of the trifles or 
accessories of one’s daily toilette, apart from 
the glories of the jewel case. 


wm 
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MORNING FUNCTIONS THE OCCASIONS FOR 
HANDSOME BODICE DISPLAY—WHITE 
CHANTILLY GOWN TRIMMED WITH 

TULLE—COSTUME IN ROSE PINK 
*« SOIE VELONTE—YELLOW PANNE 
VELVET WRAP — WHITE 
SATIN REDINGOTE CUFF 
—MUFFS ON THE 
HORIZON. 
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A Lthough the season socially is well ad- 


vanced, the number of new gowns 

gracing morning functions especially 
is phenomenal. ‘*Rushing’’ and ‘‘ rushed” 
is the present condition, say the very smart 
gown makers, and they all seem at a loss to 
explain the reason why new gowns are ordered 
so late for present town functions. Those who 
are making ready for Monte Carlo and 
Bordigeera, or going to Aiken or to the 
Florida resorts, etc., are expected to be fitted 
out in haste, and certain preparations are 
anticipated for their convenience. Lectures, 
musicales, morning concerts, besides the visit- 
ing and At Home afternoons, keep up another 
kind of dress excitement, all of which sums up 
le mouvement of the modish world, which 
never does things in the same way two seasons 
in succession, and should not be expected to 
be so prosaic. 

All these morning functions are rather 
pleasant affairs when smart people attend 
them. They are informal for one thing, and 
the guest has a chance of meeting in an 
intimate way, for ten minutes or so, the 
women she is dining with two or three nights 
in a month, or looking at across from her box 
at the opera to theirs every other night or so, 
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and meeting at receptions and balls, but never 
getting a chance to exchange more than a word 
or two. These forenoon occasions are capital 
places to wear pretty silk, satin, or velvet 
waists, to show your furs, taking them off 
and putting them on, to wear becoming hats, 
the dressing of your hair being under the 
searchlight of many pairs of eyes seated behind 
you. In fact, all the scrutiny of feminine ob- 
servation carried on at church pales before 
these morning concerts or subscription lec- 
tures. 


Four pretty women, wearing ultra smart 
gowns, are dressed for the opera, and a ball 
afterward. There is a blue velvet the color 
of June skies, a white crépe de chine, inset 
with white tulle bands, embroidered with 
pearls and steel paillettés; a white French 
lace, and a rose pink soie velonté, having the 
downy sheen of velvet and the softness of peau 
de soie. The last two, fresh from the best 
known house in town, deserve special men- 
tion. 


A white chantilly gown is a thing of 


beauty at all times, but this one, with its 
long train in flounces of tulle, with rippling 
quillings on the edges of each, and supported 
by many gauze flounces beneath, over white 
silk, is a billowy mass of cloud lightness. The 
lace design is pailletté, with brilliant steel, the 
gown model being a princess, and this steel 
embroidery tapering up to the low bodice, 
where it consistently spreads out back and 
front over the lace drapery, the bodice closing 
on the left. 


White tulle bracelets answered for sleeves, 
with a bit of lace caught between the tulle. 
A chou of white tulle, on the left side partly, 
with its moderately full scarf end, was draped 
down into the belt, which was of lace, with 
an invisible fastening. It remained for the 
jewels to give éclat to this enchanting toilette, 
and as they happened to be altogether of dia- 
monds, they proved a distinet success. A riviére 
chain of large diamonds, closed in front with 
an unusually large stone of great beauty, and 
two diamond tassels, fell below. A rising sun 
brooch was pinned into the tulle chain, its 
stones of the purest water. On the left 
shoulder the tulle is caught with a large 
diamond swallow, while a tulle coiffure in two 
loops is fastened to the hair by a diamond 
serpent. Nothing can surpass the beauty of 
this parure, each piece the acme of perfection, 
without the slightest approach to overdoing, 
each ornament having its purpose and place. 
Then, too, diamonds set in platinum have a 
peculiar brilliancy. 

Such a beauty as the rose-pink gown was! 
The train in two deep lace flounces, supported 
by two ruffles of mousseline de soie, on which 
narrow white taffeta ribbon, having first 
been plissé, was run on in small festoons. A 
tunic of pink silk, cut below the hips its full 
length, into long palm tabs, fell over an under 
tunic of the same white lace, on the bottom of 
which was a border of white mother of pearl 
and silver embroidery, carried up between 
each of the pink tabs into a graceful fern de- 
sign. Its low bodice, hooking in the back, 
was made of the same pink silk; transparently 
inset with lace embroidered to match the skirt. 
This design appeared on back and front, with 
tulle straps over shoulders and falling on each 
arm, the latter having a jeweled ornament at- 
tached with large cone-shaped pearl pendants. 
Décolletage of tulle folds with one large rose 















































on the left, parure of pearls, hair of raven 
blackness, parted in the middle, waved off the 
face at the sides, and a flat gold chain, covered 
with diamonds, having a single large pearl in 
the centre. A Ferroniére of great beauty was 
the only coiffure worn. Where they are be- 
coming, as in this case, they add a charm to 
the face which nothing else gives so well. 
Besides, they are a novelty in this generation, 
and this in itself is an attraction. 

Wraps—-sortie de bal—have been so lauded, 
so well described throughout the season, that 
it seems like fetching coals to Newcastle to 
speak of them again. Still, when one wears 
so sumptuous a cloak and looks so transcend- 
ently lovely in it, a mention of it should not 
be grudged. With the blue velvet gown was 
worn a confection in yellow panne with Venice 
lace hood and ermine tail fringe. A silvery 
gray satin was hand-embroidered with silver 
and steel in an all-over design, flounced with 
gray lace over cerise pink chiffon. It hada 
bonne-femme hood of the same lace and chif- 
fon. Velvet ribbon bows, matching the cerise 
pink of lining and flouncing, with diamond 
buckles set in steel, trimmed the front and 
the shoulders. With the pink silk gown, the 
sortie de bal worn was ot white velvet, trimmed 
with white fox and made in a severe patelot 
style, with fur collar and very large diamond 
buttons. A long wide lace scarf of Italian 
lace, which fell to the bottom of the cloak, 
proved a chic addition. 

Very light and graceful was the white satin 
redingote over-draped with renaissance lace, 
caught up gracefully on the left with a big 
lace bow, which was jeweled in the centre 
with hanging scarf ends fringed with simili 
diamonds, high collar, rippling with plissées 
of lace, scarf hood of lace, and bottom of this 
facinating cloak cut up into deep festoons, 
with lace flounces falling under, pure white 
ermine lining with what might seem a pair of 
deep ermine cuffs, each attached toa white satin 
ribbon, fastened inside, but, in reality, a divid- 
ed little hand muff. By slipping the hand 
through each division and bringing the hands 
together a little muff is formed. A most origi- 
nal idea and an extremely comfortable one for 
a cold night and a long drive. 

As we shall soon be adopting the new French 
fad of giving up the wearing of gloves at places 
where ceremony is not de rigueur, these divid- 
ed muffs, attached to wraps, will be much in 
vogue. As it is, one sees at the Paris theatres 
rows of exquisite little fancy muffs, ranged on 
the upholstered front ledge of the boxes, which 
are taken up for a few moments at a time, if 
the hand grows chilly. The flashing and 
sparkle of six or eight hands fully beringed 
with magnificent jewels is a novel attraction. 

Fringes of heavy twist silks are making their 
way into a quick morning favor. They are to 
be seen on street gowns across the bottom of 
the skirt, measuring fully nine inches in width. 
A princess redingote of wood color ribbed silk, 
met in visiting the other day, was a charming 
example in fringe garniture. The bottom of 
the coat was waved in shallow scallops and 
edged with a heavy silk fringe, matching the 
silk. The white panne revers, very broad ones, 
and low hung, as the coat fastened on the 
left, were edged with the same fringe, while 
the panne itself was wrought with brown 
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chenille, the exact shade of the velvet skirt, 
seen for about three or four inches below the 
coat, high collar, lined with sable, also muff 
of sable, white panne stock, and chemisette 
front appliqué, with brown velvet. A more 
distinguée carriage visiting toilette one cannot 
conceive. The hat worn was smartly built of 
brown velvet, with brown ostrich feathers 
broadly posed over the brim. The model 
had the capeline dip in the middle. 
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(From Our Own Correspondent) 


T is possibly, thanks to the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the entire French nation for 
everything Russian, that we are going 

through a truly Muscovite winter! The ‘*coup 
d’oeil*’ presented by the Bois de Boulogne at 
this moment carries one involuntarily in thought 
to the glories of a St. Petersburg January. The 
«Grand Lac’” is covered daily with skaters, 
and the belt of dark fir trees which surround it 
look like nothing but gigantic emeralds set in 
diamonds. This lake offers a glorious stretch 
of smooth, elastic ice, and it is truly a pleasure 
to see the graceful figures of the women undu- 
lating in the swinging motion peculiar to those 
who are thoroughly cognizant of the art du 
patinage,” from one end to the other of this 
sheet of burnished silver, glancing and shim- 
mering in the golden rays of the sun. 

Yesterday, while myself engaged in joyfully 
skimming over the frozen surface thereof, I 
noticed that the most attractive personalities of 
our **Jout Paris’’ had foregathered at this 
lovely spot. Among those with whom I had 
the pleasure of talking for a few moments was 
Lady Helen Vincent, who is as pretty as ever. 
Her peach-blossom skin and bright rippling 
hair were admirably set off by a short-skirted 
costume of dark velvet trimmed with Russian 
sable ; her little toque, made also of velvet and 
fur, being placed slightly askew on her lovely 
head, and adorned with a few upright wings 
of some sort of South American bird, the sleek 
feathers of which gleamed like jewels. Indeed, 
the scene was most animated, and such as a 
fin de siécle artist would delight in reproducing 
on canvas, so bright were the colors of the 
dresses, and so gay and charming the attitudes, 
not alone of the skaters, but also of the throng 
of elegantes, who had come to witness the 
performance. 

Broadtail, chinchilla, sable, and Persian lamb 
are the favorite furs seen just now, and I notice 
that sealskin is not at all worn by ultra-chic 
women this season. As a lining it is still much 
in favor, but the heretofore so much admired 
long and heavy paletots made of that soft, 
glossy fur, are only used for driving, and bo- 
leros, as well as tight-fitting jackets, are espe- 
cially made of the above named *¢ pelleteries,”’ 
or of caracule, which is a very agreeably cling- 
ing material for furriers to work with. 

It may seem ridiculous to state, but still it is 
a solemn fact, that the reign of the valet de 
chambre, as far as bachelors are concerned at 
least, seems to be at an end, for here in Par‘s 
men who live in single blessedness, have made 
up their minds that “tis not man’s work to 
sew on buttons, to look after the delinquencies 
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of the laundress, to carefully dust and sweep 
an apartment, and to prepare tasty little break- 
fasts meant to be consumed after one’s matu- 
tinal bath, ‘au coin de son feu!’ Therefore 
has our Parisian single man taken unto him- 
self respectable middle-aged persons, who are 
something between a femme de chambre and a 
housekeeper, and one hears nothing but praise 
for this innovation, which does away once and 
for all with the continual annoyances arising 
between master and man, and also with the 
complaints about those irreproachably attired 
‘< gentlemen's gentlemen,’” whose hands were 
not to be soiled by attending to open fires, and 
whose dazzling patent leathers were too aristo- 
cratic to be contaminated by sweeping or set- 
ting to order a young man’s, or for the matter 
of that, an elderly beau’s suite of rooms. I 
myself consider the idea possibly practical, but 
at any rate highly ludicrous, and I cannot help 
laughing when I hear, as I often do, about the 
Comte de Gontaud-Biron’s femme de chambre 


-a most praiseworthy, diligent, and silver- 
haired dame, who goes with her master’s dress- 
suit case to the Jockey Club of an evening, in 
order to help him array himself in the full 
panoply of a mondain before he begins his 
nightly race from salon to salon. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 


Paris, January, 1900. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articies are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


TRAVELING BAGS, BOXES, AND TRUNKS——-MODERN 
INVENTION PROVIDES FOR THE SAFE TRANS- 
PORTING OF THE MOST FRAGILE OF GOWNS 
AND BONNETS AND THE STIFFEST AND 
MOST IMMACULATE OF SHIRT FRONTS 
—AUTOMOBILE COAT REDUCED TO 
575-—FINE LINGERIE AT SIOA 
SET SLIPPERS FOR 
AND FOR NEGLIGE EASE 


Uxury has extended its sway over every 
9 object or event that interests humanity, 
and no incident in life can be named 
that has not now its smart equipment. Former- 
ly the traveling kit was a matter of small 
thought and comparatively little expense. When 
journeying, either a trunk or a portmanteau an- 
swered all purposes. To-day there is a choice 
between a dozen bags, filled out for special oc- 
casions, There is the English bag, made of 
handsome pigskin, long enough to hold golf 
clubs and any amount of tweeds and outing 
clothes, when the exactness of pressed lines is 
not so much desired as comfort on the journey, 
and relief from that responsibility which the 
addition of every piece of baggage increases. 
Then for a short visit where formality is 
to be observed, and dress clothes must be taken, 
the sole leather portmanteau will be found much 
more satisfactory than the dress-suit case. It is 
a little larger and more cumbersome to carry, 
but it has the advantage of holding so much 
more and of carrying its contents so much 
better. Around the sides bottles for shaving 
soap, tooth powder, etc., are placed in little 
leather straps, so that any amount of shaking up 
will not disturb them. Shaving implements 
and brushes are also included, these being 
secured in the same fashion, so that when the 
traveler arrives at his destination and opens his 
bag he is sure of finding what he needs without 
the trouble of thinking it all out, and even 
though he may not have to do that for him- 
self, the most careful of valets is apt to make 
mistakes. The same model of portmanteau is 
equally appropriate for women, the fittings being 
changed to suit feminine requirements. This 
bag would be large enough to hold three frocks, 
a négligé and a supply of sufficient lingerie for 
a three or four days’ trip. ‘These bags range in 
price from $40 up. 

A pigskin English club bag fitted out for 
either man or woman has ebony brushes and 
German silver topped bottles attached to a 
leather portfolio that may be lifted out of the 
bag, and which has a back that stands it up 
like a picture frame. This arrangement saves 
the traveler when in a sleeper the trouble of 
taking the whole bag to the dressing room. 
The sketch shows the bag’s shape and style; 
the price is from $30 upto $75. The more 
expensive ones have sterling silver topped bot- 
tles. Inthe bags intended for men there is a 
partition for shirts that has been found to be ac- 
ceptable, as it keeps the bosom from becoming 
soiled by contact with the other contents. 

A dressing bag, like the open sketch, which 
is a necessity to every woman of fashion, may 
be bought for $35. It is made up in lovely 
deep brown or faded green buffalo skin and 
fitted with brushes, bottles, and manicure sets. 
The lining is of pale tan leather or pale gray, 
and the fastenings on the outside are dull gilt. 
This bag also has the advantage of removable 
panels, and it is ample in size to carry the nec- 
essaries for night travel when a long journey is 
to be taken, and the larger luggage is checked 
through; it is also the bag into which jewels 
and valuables are put. These bags run in price 
all the way from $35 to $75. When the 
high prices are charged they are for topped bot- 
tles. The usual equipment is perfectly plain in 
either, bright or frosted silver, to which a mon- 
ogram or crest may be smartly added. 

A comfortable pigskin bag, without toilet 
fittings, that holds an amazing quantity, may 
also be bought for $30. Or the same style bag 
is to be had in brown alligator skin with dull 
gilt fastenings that look well with the deep 
brown tone of leather. 

The new dog satchels are very convenient, 
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and they may be had for $8. They look like 
an ordinary box leather satchel, only the ends 
are made ot wire, over which a leather curtain 
may be dropped and buttoned down when re- 
quired. 

Handsome hats are important items in a 
woman’s wardrobe, and they are, as we all 
know, particularly perishable and absolutely use- 
less to a well-groomed woman after the first 
freshness has gone, therefore, in traveling, a spe- 
cial trunk, adapted for them, or a hat box will 
be found an economy. A_ good one, 
with a patent rest for each hat and _ hold- 
ing six hats, can be bought for $8.50. The 


same size, leather bound, is $10. There is 
also on the market a box that will hold all the 
way from six to fourteen hats. This costs 
$12.50, iron bound, or $18 in leather. 

Rawhide steamer trunks are about the strong- 
est, and therefore best to be bought; these run 
in size from twenty-eight inches up to forty 
inches, and in price from $23 up to $40. The 
foundation is of basswood, covered with the 
rawhide. Holland linen lining and ‘‘ bronze ’”’ 
metal trimmings furnish the description. Cheaper 
steamer trunks, that are good, leather bound, 
with brass locks and good catches, are from 
$5.50 up to $7.50, according to size, the 
larger being thirty-six inches. 

A smart and well-built trunk comes in sizes 





from thirty inches up to forty inches, and ranges 
in price from $25 to $40. It is made of can- 
vas, leather strapped, and bound. ‘Two trays, 
with a pocket in the cover, and trimmed, as 
they call it, with bronze, which means a quan- 
tity of brass tacks up and down the leather 
straps. I suppose it all helps strengthen, and it 
certainly contributes to the good looks of the 
trunk. 

A good dress box, covered with heavy painted 
duck and hardwood slats, wrapped with steel, 
has the best of locks, handles, and hinges. It 
is made twenty-three inches high and twenty 
wide, in all lengths, and has three trays, which 











are intended to carry skirts, full length. The 
ends of the trays are web, so that the skirts may 
be sewn or pinned in, which is a most necessary 
precaution with the filmy chiffons and laces, 


and even gowns of heavier fabrics. The trays 
are also provided with web straps, nine inches 
space being left in the bottom for a bonnet. 
Prices range from $10.50 to $15. The use- 
fulness of such boxes is so obvious that it is un- 
necessary for me to say more. 

Traveling coats that are of beautiful quality 
and charming design are selling for much below 
their real value, and, though of winter stock, 
they are the type of coat that is useful at all 
seasons. One should never travel or be without 
a substantial, warm coat, even in the warmest 


‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS ILLUSTRATIONS ’’—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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weather. The illustration shows the back and 
front of a long automobile coat, which may be 
had in either a soft tan shade of cloth or in dark 
blue; the original price, $125, is now reduced 
to $75. The garment is lined throughout with 
handsome, pale-tinted brocade, and it has a high 
collar of black velvet. This material also forms 
a deep facing down the fronts. Double capes, 
shelving as they near the front, are scolloped 
and stitched at the bottom. At the throat is a 
stitched strap, fastening at either side with brass 
buttons, and below the collar two other straps 
are seen. Inthe back the same idea of straps 
and buttons is duplicated. The sleeves flow at 


the bottom and are strapped in; across the 
pockets other straps appear. The whole idea is 
chic and the coat a becoming one. 

A great bargain may be had in a long box 
coat of grayish tan, lined with the same shade 
satin throughout. Heavy stitching on bands, 
with raw edges, gives a smart finish. Both 
back and fronts are loose, large pearl buttons 
being used as fasteners for the latter. There are 
a velvet turnover collar and cloth revers. Price, 
$35. The sketch gives an idea of the style. 
Heavy quality, nice little winter jackets, suitable 
for school girls, are reduced to $5.50, and these 
could be suitable for another year. Some of the 
deep blue cloths, braided in black, are especially 
attractive. 
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Lisle thread stockings, that are good quality, 
are selling for 35 cents a pair, or three pairs for 
$1. They have been more expensive. 

In leather portfolios and picture frames 
great bargains are to be had; a handsome alliga- 
tor writing-desk folio, horn back, is now $9.35, 
while a double row photograph frame, made of 
good leather, screen shape, with places for eight 
pictures, can be had for Brown 
monkey skin photograph frames are reduced to 
$1.95; these hold two cabinet pictures. 

The illustration of the clock only suggests 
the beauty of this little timepiece, as in the 
coloring of the enamel lies its chiefest charm. 
The background is in that delicious deep Bur- 
gundy enamel against which is shown the 
child’s figure surrounded by blossoms. Fram- 
ing this enamel is a bronze-gilt band; price, 
$18.75. Another pretty bit is a wee picture 
frame of garnets that catch and reflect the light 
in deep rich red tints; price, $14.75. A hand- 
some bronze gilt frame, screen design, two panels, 
with places on each panel for both a large and a 
small picture, may be bought for $12.75. Such 
frames are gems worth owning and a positive 


$5.25. 


















































relief after some of the tawdry rift-raft that 
flooded the market at Christmas time, and when 
the quality and design are taken into considera- 
tion, the frame is not expensive. Although cost- 
ing only 75 cents, there is a little photograph 
frame which is worth a place among the others 
described, because it is so dainty and simple. It 
consists of an oval of gilt, the size of a watch, 
a regular miniature frame. An empire bronze 
frame with bow knot at the top and place for 
one picture is $6.95. 

Golf capes, like many another willing horse, 
have been run to death and worn_ regardless of 
their original purpose, until the sight of one is 
wearisome. However, common sense indicates 
that in their place they are indispensable. Those 
who spend much time on the golf course may 
be interested to hear that a new and pretty cape 
is built of chinelle cloth, silk lined, and with 
high collars that fasten in front with a broad 
strap over smart oxidized buttons. The pretti- 
est of these are in faded green combined with 
black plaid or a quaint shade of blue. 

Those high-heeled boots that are so much 
worn at present by smart women can be had in 


patent leather and kid for $8, either laced or 
buttoned. There are fascinating patent leather 
slippers with red leather heels and a slit tongue 
in front. Over thisa steel buckle is sewn, run 
through with a knot of red satin ribbon the 
shade of the leather in the heel; price, $5. 
Red kid slippers with steel buckles also cost 
$5; these are pretty when worn in the house 
with black net or lace frocks. A patent leather 
slipper with high heel, known as ‘¢ the sailor,”’ 
has a flat silk bow and a strap over the instep. 
It may be bought for $4. Leather mules are 
also $4. 

Very popular has the slipper with many straps 
become. Each strap has in the centre a small 
blue buckle which holds the slipper snugly to 
the foot, making an ideal dancing slipper. It 
has high Louis XV. heels; price, $5. A good 
room slipper is made of kid in either tan, black, 
or red, cut low at the sides and finished with 
medium high heels; price, $3. 

For $10 the most remarkable bargain in lin- 
gerie may be picked up—night dress, chemise, 
and drawers, a set-all of dainty material beauti- 
fully made and trimmed with fine lace. An- 
other set of the same description is $12. An- 
other startling piece of information in the bar- 
gain line is that those fascinating gossamer silk 
and lined with silk lace butterflys are reduced to 
$1.98 each; they may be had in pale, pink, 
blue or black. 

A boned bodice, like the sketch, that is a 
slight support for the back, and is dainty with 
insertions and ribbons, makes a good substitute 
in the house for stays when a loose négligé is to 
be worn. Corset covers that fit perfectly are 
now being made without even shoulder ribbons, 
and are the only kind to wear with evening 
gowns where only a strap is used over the 
shoulaer. 

Tall, long, slim vases for holding American 
beauty roses, in either plain white or green glass, 
with gilt spray designs, cost $45. They make 
a regal present when filled with roses; without 
decoration they may be bought in a slightly 
smaller size for $28. 

Blue onyx beads that are rare and look like 
turquoise, separated with cut crystal, are $60 a 
string; they are rare and smart. Silk ties, like 
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the sketch, are made of lovely soft woven silk 
and are particularly good for wear in traveling, 
when comfort is so much to be sought; price, $5. 

Traveling clocks range from $10 up. A 
very nice one costs $15. It is extremely small 
and easily carried. 


BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 

Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. €., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 
25 cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and so on. Readers ordering hack num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 


pointment and delay. 


EXTRAVAGANT FASHIONS IN 
SHOES 


He late revival of high heels in the Louis 

I XV. period has legitimately brought 

about in Paris a revival in its fanciful 
extravagance of the court shoes of that sumptu- 
ous day. Parisian élégantes, who follow all 
the vagaries of la mode, are now wearing ties 
made of cloth of gold or silver, with their lovely 
house gowns of a ceremonious character, as well 
as with theatre toilets; for it must be remem- 
bered that those who sit in boxes dress much 
more than we do. Full dress slippers are made 
up of various Satins and exquisitely embroidered 
across the front with jeweled butterflies, birds, 
and dainty bouquets; the jewels chosen bearing 
some relation in harmony with the gown with 
which the slippers are to be worn. 

Tea-gown shoes, also made up in satins of 
various colors, have lovely feather and gold em- 
broideries in running borders, or a pair of golden 
wings across the instep with a feather pompon 
in the centre; in fact, endless are the fairy-like 
conceits to charm the eye seen on thése be- 
witching shoes. _ Padded slippers or mules are 
worn with luxurious négligés, and these are re- 
quired to be as lovely as any of the other foot 
wear. Mules of white satin quilted into pretty 
designs are charming with their top bordering 
of ermine, while others built of antique silks or 
altar brocades are royally elegant with sable. 
White satin is the usual lining, but the heels 
are seen in pale blue, yellow, pink, and mauve. 
The same style of shoe, if made of colored 
velvets, becomes dainty casing for pretty feet, 
as, par example, a pair in emerald velvet with 
tops embroidered in green bronze paillettes and 
chinchilla for bordering. Velvet is undoubtedly 
much warmer than satin, but the foot outline 
is never so slender as it is in a satin shoe. 
Patent leather ties and slippers are worn in 
Paris, not only with red heels, but with blue 
and green. Open instep straps continue mod- 
ish, and the application of one kind of leather 
over another, in contrast, is also in vogue, as, 
for instance, black upon white, the heel in that 
case to be white. 

At the Musée de Cluny is a remarkable col- 
lection of historic boots and shoes—those worn 
by distinguished women. Marie de Médicis! 
White patterns give proof that hers was the 
smallest foot. Next to hers in size are the 
embroidered slippers of the ill-fated loyal Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe. The Empress Josephine’s 
foot was exceedingly slender, as one may judge 
by the pair of black satin slippers she wore, 
while Marie Antoinette’s highly arched foot 
must have been most bewitching, seen to such 
perfection as it was in the gay Trianon days. 
The workmanship displayed on all these shoes 
is admirable, and our modern machine work 
cannot, of course, hope to rival it. But we 
must do ourselves the justice to say that the 
strides we have made in the art of shoemaking 
has been prodigious. An American woman 
never can appreciate this fact until she goes to 
Europe and has an experience over there in 
ordering or buying shoes. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SUMMER FABRICS 


Iviera weather in New York, instead of 
the usual snow, sleet, and slush of Jan- 
uary, is enough to delude us into 

believing that we are to escape the rigors of 
winter entirely, and in the near by and by glide 
into buds and blossoms imperceptibly. Our 
costly furs look dejected, and fur-lined garments 
are in despair, while the boa and muff, which 
we have no use for, we feel obligated to take 
out for an airing, as we do our pet dogs, 

So our interest and activity are reserved for 
the shop counters, crowded with spring fabrics 
and eager buyers. Our standby foulards show 
an equal intermixture of white with a single 
color; blues prominent, and good shades of pale 
mouse, zinc, nickel, steel grays, and wood 
browns, as well as the ever admired black foun- 
dations, all representing gowns for street wear. 
It is noticeable, too, that serpentine lines, verti- 
cal or horizontal, signify what is in design really 
chic. This serpentine movement is repeated in 
trimmings and in fancy articles of jewelry. 
Among other designs are the zig-zags, the 
splashings, and ragged edge figures, which we 
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wore last year, with some new variations seen in 
the spring and summer silks; while in veilings 
and crépons we find solid colors prevailing. 

Among lawns, Swiss muslins, and» all that 
transparent class of dress material, white grounds 
remain in favor, with designs in black, pink, 
strawberry red, blue, mauve, buft, printed or 
woven in well-spread spaces apart. Among the 
Swiss muslins, when the design is raised with a 
rough surface, this is noticeable, and bespeaks a 
dressy treatment, with much use of lace or many 
ribbons. The well covered designs suggest the 
purpose of forenoon wear, and never were more 
charmingly conceived. 

We turn next to lawns and Swiss muslins, 
more in vogue than ever, and numerous other 
classes of summer materials, to find that the 
white foundation showing large spaces between 
the colored figure is the smart creation. The 
low price of these fabrics deprives every woman 
of an excuse for not having something pretty to 
wear on afternoons or evenings in the country. 
Skirts will not be so difficult to manage as they 
have been by the home dressmaker, conse- 
quently more of indoor gown-making will, in 
all probability, be attempted. As bodices show 
no seams, except those of the shoulder and 
under-arm, a woman with any cleverness or 
aptitude will turn out a presentable bodice, 
prettily draped. 


SASHES AND SCARFS 


Sashes are to be counted upon to give smart 
effects to some skirts. They are modish in 
ribbon, in silks or satins, sometimes matching 
the gown. They have their side edges stitched 
and the ends sent to be fringed. Sashes of 
transparent materials, it goes without saying, are 
included. Persian ribbons are to the fore, 
the newest of them showing a satin edge in 
some harmonious solid color. The conven- 
tional palm-leaf design is another ribbon, and 
silk favorite for that purpose. Short sashes are 
slipped through slits or tabs on the left side of 
bodices and Eton waists; the long ones hang 
low on the skirt, from the left side of the belt. 
One must consider, in a smart way, the scarf 
tie, an important feature, usually worn over the 
back of the collar-band and joined at the bust, 
with fringed ends hanging below. Such a tie, 
and sash to match, are really all the trimming 
required on certain gowns, as, for instance, a 
figured foulard. 


CHALLIE 18 COMMENDED 


Challies are always the most attractive of 
demi-toilette materials. Women all love them, 
although they do not all buy them, it is to be 
suspected, because they are not showy enough. 
But for use and prettiness, as well as an indica- 
tion of fitness, good taste, and a certain well- 
bred expression, commend me to a well-chosen 
challie. If one were obliged to have but two 
gowns for summer wear, a challie and a foul- 
ard would carry one through on the most satis- 
factory lines. The challies, like the foulards, 
predominate in solid ground colors, with white 
designs, but all placed close together, being very 
small figures, round seed spots, pinheads, con- 
fetti, star dots, small cubes, diamonds, crescents, 
or sprigs and vines. The fabric is so soft, 
light, and pliable one can now make it up with 
plaits and plissés. The model about to be 
given is a great success and answers for veilings 
as well and for cachemires. The skirt 
in front and on the sides outlines the figure in 
the same way as those we have worn all winter. 
The change is in the back, where there is not 
only a double Watteau plait, but on each side 
of it a cluster of six or more stitched quarter- 
inch plaits, according to your figure dimensions. 
These plaits end about ten inches below the 
belt, and they should all be well pressed. 
Around the bottom of the skirt there are five 
rows of narrow black velvet sewed on close to- 
gether. If one prefers a plain, untrimmed 
skirt, or prefers narrow velvet of the same color 
as the gown material, or ribbon instead of velvet, 
there is no reason why she should not make 
the change. However, the model exactly fur- 
nishes as charming a skirt as one could desire. 
The bodice has in the back a centre plait re- 
peating the Watteau on the skirt, as if it con- 
tinued in fact, with this difference, that while 
the plait in the bodice starts the same width at 
the belt, it spreads out much more suddenly, so 
as to keep the waist line slender, and give be- 
coming width to the back. This plait ends at 
the shoulder line in the same way as a deep 
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guimpe. There it is met by an overhanging 
empiécement of the same material in the form 
of a pointed cape collar, high in the neck and 
fitted on each shoulder. The same cluster of 
black velvet gives the bottom finish to this cape, 
which does not quite meet in front, but gives a 
chance to introduce some white needlework and 
carry it up into the neck-band. There are 
plain long sleeves with the wrist flare touched 
up with narrow velvet also. A narrow black 
velvet belt, with clasp or buckle fastening, com- 
pletes this nickel-gray challie gown with a small 
white geometric figure spread over its surface. 
Gray ribbon clusters would also be extremely 
effective, but in point of economy and for keep- 
ing always in good order throvgh the season, 
black velvet is the best choice. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHALLIE GOWNS 


This same model, if used for pale-tinted 
challies, for afternoon and evening wear, should 
in some cases be trimmed with narrow white 
ribbon. White veilings would be charming 
with white, yellow, pink, and blue ribbons run 
on, and those trimmed with black or cerise 
velvets would also meet with much admiration. 
worn by the young contingent they are very 
dressy frocks. By introducing yellow or black 
lace as an inseting around the bottom of the 
skirt, and making the empiécement of all lace, 
or insettings of lace, a youthful matron’s gown 
would be the result. 

Changes in the neck of this cape could also 
te mace by cutting it down in front, cr in both 
back and front. ‘The ends of the cape could 
be cut longer and wider, so as to drape as a 
fichu by crossing, and the long sash ends could 
fall from the front downwards, or be drawn to 
the left and let fall almost to the bottom of the 
skirt. 

GLITTER ADORNING 


Fancy jewelry is so in evidence that it must 
be considered this season, when gowns are made 
and trimmed, so that it may be worn without 
jarring. Cameos and coral are advancing in 
favor for necklaces, brooches, and belt clasps. 
There is a decided tendency to wear a heavier 
necklace, which meets at the bust line and has 
pendant jewels on the short ends, which hang 
below. Cable chains are of gold, silver, and 
gun metal. While the long jeweled chains 
have not disappeared, the chain for pure orna- 
mentation is on its way to popularity. Finger 
rings are a craze, and imitations are selling 
astonishingly, and evidently to increase when 
mitts appear, as they are expected to do this 
summer. Cravat pins, brooches, lace pins, 
golden hairpins, make a demand on one’s purse; 
in fact the margin for personal decoration of 
that order grows so fast that it requires large 
sums to keep it up. 


a WHAT THEY READ (e) 


[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. lIuquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


THE STAGE AS A CAREER 





BY PHILIP G. HUBERT, JR. G. P. PUTNAM S SONS 


O uncompromising a setting forth of the 
S discomforts, temptations, precariousness, 
and paltry recompense incident to the 
following of a profession as is chronicled 
in the pages of Mr. Hubert’s little book is 
enough one would suppose to discourage the 
most stagestruck of young persons. To girl 
aspirants especially much that the author says 
must be most unpalatable, for he is firmly of 
the opinion that the stage is extra hazardous for 
the manners and the morals of girls; indeed, as 
to the former, Mr. Hubert maintains that they 
inveritably deteriorate. Among other quota- 
tions is one from Mr. Burnand’s article in the 
Fortnightly Review on the social status of the 
stage. As to the type of the average person 
who seeks a stage career, it is pointed out that 
as acting is an art and not a profession, it is as a 
means of bare livelihood open to every one pos- 
sessing ordinary faculties, and that consequently 
it must be the resort of all who are unable or 
unwilling to do anything else. This class, of 
course, makes up the majority of the thousands 
who adopt the stage as a career. Into this mis- 
cellaneous company of men and women, come 
ogether from all classes and from all points of 





the compass, the novice is introduced, and with 
those persons must she associate. 

‘¢ She cannot expect to consort in the theatre 
with the ‘¢ stars’’ and with leading ladies. The 
manageress may ‘* know her at home ’’ and do 
everything she can for her ; but she cannot be 
unjust to others, and your daughter must dress 
in the same room with the ‘‘ extras.’’ Your 
daughter, my dear lady, goes on the stage in 
preference to being a governess, to earn money 
to relieve her parents of a burden and to re- 
plenish the family purse. Excellent motive ! 
But can you, her mother, always be with her ? 
Can you accompany her to rehearsals and be 
with her every evening in the dressing-room of 
the theatre, where there are generally about a 
dozen others, more or less, according to the ac- 
commodations provided by the theatre? If you 
make your companionship a sine qua non, will 
it not prevent managers from engaging your 
daughter? They cannot have the dressing- 
room full of mothers ; they cannot spare the 
space, and mothers cannot be permitted to en- 
cumber green-rooms and the wings. You may 
have implicit confidence in your child and in 
her manager and manageress, but the latter has 
something else to do besides looking after your 
daughter. * * * * Lucky for your 
daughter if she obtain employment in a small 
theatre where only comedy is played. But the 
chances are against her, and she will be com- 
pelled to take the first engagement that offers 
itself, which will probably be at some large 
theatre, where there is employment for any 
number of extra ladies, and where the salaries 
are really very good, if your daughter is only 
showy enough to make herself an attraction. 
You ask, ‘‘ What sort of an attraction ?”’ 
Well, have you any objection to her appearing 
as a page in an extravaganza? and the other 
ladies who play pages, and some of whom will 
be her companions in the dressing-room, are 
they just the sort of girls you would like your 
daughter to be with every evening of her life ? 
If your well-brought-up daughter does go there, 
one of two things will happen—she will be 
either so thoroughly disgusted at all she hears 
and sees that she will never go near the place 
after the first week, or she will unconsciously 
deteriorate in tone until the fixed lines of the 
moral boundary have become blurred and faint. 
If among these surroundings a girl remains pure 
in heart it is simply nothing more than a miracle 
ogace, * * © * 

‘* Even in a first-class theatre for a Shake- 
spearian revival there must be a number of all 
sorts engaged, and with them your daughter, as 
a beginner, will have to consort, and she cannot 
have her mother always at her elbow. Now 
supposing a young lady at once obtains an en- 
gagement at a reputable theatre and is cast for a 
good part. What then? Then the atmos- 
phere of the theatre at its best is not a pleasant 
one. Your daughter will be astonished at the 
extraordinary variations of manner, from the 
abjectly servile to the free and easy. She will 
hear everybody ‘my dearing’’ one another. 
At first she will not understand half that is said, 
and very little that is meant. When they all 
warm up to their work the veneer of politeness 
is soon rubbed off and actor and actress are seen 
as the real artists they are. The stage manager 
comes out strongly, too; strange words are used, 
and whether it be high art or not that is being 
illustrated, there is pretty sure to be a consider- 
able amount of forcible language employed in 
the excitement of the moment. Your daugh- 
ter’s idea of propriety will be rudely shocked at 
every turn. When she ceases to be even as- 
tonished, she will be unconsciously deteriorat- 
ing. For a young lady traveling with a com- 
pany would be simply impossible unless accom- 
panied by her mother or by some trustworthy 
relative. A manageress might undertake the 
guardianship and execute the trust conscien- 
tiously, but this is an exceptional case. 

There is one sort of girl to whom all this 
does no harm, and that is the girl who comes 
of a hard-working professional theatrical family, 
whe has been decently brought up in the midst 
of it all from a child, whose father and mother 
are in the theatre, thoroughly respectable and 
as careful of their daughter’s morals as though 
she were the niece of a bishop. Such a girl as 
this, if she remain on the stage, will be 
a tolerable actress, always sure of engage- 
maa. * + 2:4 

‘« There is another point, and a very important 
one to be considered, and that is the artistic 
temperament. If a young lady of attractive 
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personality, apparently possessing histrionic tal- 
ent, takes to the stage, then in proportion to 
her talent will be her temperament. She will 
be impulsive, passionate, impressionable, self- 
willed, impatient of control, simple, confiding, 
and vain, but artistically vain and desirous of 
applause. She will be illogical, inconsistent, 
full of contradictions, fond of variety, and un- 
able to exist without excitement. It only re- 
quires her to be a genius to be duped by the first 
schemer who throws himself in her way. 

** So, when the theatrical profession is brought 
before you, my dear madam, as a calling 
for your daughter to follow, you see that on 
the one hand there is mediocrity and deteriora- 
tion of character, and on the other success at 
probably a ruinous price. This does not apply, 
and I impress it on my readers, to those who 
are to the manner born ; they will lead dog- 
trot lives, study their parts, make puddings, 
act mechanically every night, knit socks in the 
green-room, and be virtuous and happy to the 
end of their days.”’ 

The volume includes views from distinguished 
players as to the status, actual and potential, of 
the stage and the qualification and work essen- 
tial for successs on, it, all of which opinions 
make interesting reading, if for no other reason 
than the lack of unanimity among these various 
exponents of the drama in regard to nearly 
every question connected with stage career. 
The most uncompromising realistic sketch of 
the miseries of the actor’s life is supplied by 
Mr. Rudolph de Corda, a scathing paper that 
originally appeared in the Forum. Mr. Hubert 
covers all the conditions of the actor’s life, 
in the course of his book and this lifting of 
the veil, seems likely to provoke controversy, 
for not a stage illusion survives Mr. Hubert’s 
exposition of the Stage as a Career. 
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WRETCHED COOKING PREVALENT —- BROTHER 
OFFICERS—-A CHARMING STUDY IN THE 
ESSENTIALS OF GOOD BREEDING 


Have just returned from the country, where 

I had a long and rather weary and dis- 
couraging day, going over the property, 
talking with builders, architects, the steward, 
and other employees. I have always believed 
in a certain amount of personal supervision. As 
most persons know, it has been the custom in 
New York to live just as one would in a hotel; 
everything is intrusted to stewards, managers, 
or housekeepers. The servants rule absolutely, 
and it is a wonder that they do not insist upon 
early dinners on Sunday. I believe should they 
do so that New York would offer no protest, 
but simply bow its head and make the best of 
the situation; as it is, one hurries through dinner. 
The bogus French cookery is gaining on us. 
The most wretched cooks are undoubtedly the 
English, and next in point of badness come the 
Germans. In England, fifty years ago, if we 
may believe Thackeray, meals were nasty, and 
only when that author describes the famous 
dinner cooked by the chef who was in love with 
Miss Amory—which was appetizing—can one 
for a moment realize that Thackeray knew of a 
better cuisine than the one his native land af- 
forded. This fearful style of cookery seems 
jast now to be prevalent here. Ten years ago 
the late Mr. McAllister influenced the New 
York cuisine. Southern cookery, twenty-five 
years ago, was far superior to that in vogue in 
the north, and the combination of African and 
French was most delicious. Mr. McAllister 
introduced the best southern dishes to us, but 
since his death there has been no one who 
seems to know very much about the proper 
plots to serve at the proper time, and the wines 
that should go with them. This new idea of 
dining fifty people at atime is not agreeable. 
There are only a few houses where the soups 
and meats can be served warm—I do not even 
say hot—to so many guests, even with an army 
of waiters. Of course, these dinners are given 
at little tables. One does not mind cold viands 
at supper, and so the bouillon is hot, you can 
pardon the duck. From the present winter in 
New York it looks to me as if the art of din- 
ing was in its decline. Why people do not 
vary « little with the markets at their com- 
mand [ cannot understand, and why we should 
permit our cooks to serve these fearful entrées, 
compe unded of some unknown meat with a 
sauce made of bottled essence and a few cut-up 





truffles, is another problem. If there is any- 
thing which overthrows my equilibrium it is the 
sight of a croquette. These things are very 
well at a cheap table d’héte, but they should 
never be serged at a formal dinner. 

I have begun to think that people give you 
champagne because they fondly imagine that 
you cannot detect the vintage or the brand, and 
that if they gave you other wines you would 
find them of the cheapest kind. There are so 
few houses where they serve decent Sauterne or 
even medium claret. We are not a wine- 
drinking nation, and the race of the few who 
knew has run. 

This is straying a bit from what I wanted to 
say. The work is going on very slowly and I 
am still discouraged about my house. If you 
make improvements or add to anything it has a 
new look, do what you may. I insist upon 
fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, fresh eggs, and 
condiments of that description, but I prefer my 
wines old, and I do not want my mutton too 
new. I am building around the property a 
high brick wall, and I want it to have a 
weather-beaten appearance. I never wear 
clothes fresh from the tailors, and my boots and 
shoes and hats are seasoned. It will take some 
time for the ivy to grow over the new part of 
the house and tg hide the bright red bricks. I 
have preferred the mingling of brick and stone. 
Fortunately the house is on a slight eminence 
and it can be seen from a distance, but I have 
determined that it shall accord with the land- 
scape. I have shuddered in my trips up the 
Hudson at the view of brand new houses of a 
nondescript style of architecture perched on high 
bleak hills. If you select so commanding a 
position gray stone is far preferable to red brick, 
but if you wish just a bit of your house to peep 
from the surrounding trees with a bright green 
background, I think the red is preferable. A 
great chateau should be built of gray stone, but 
a comfortable country house has a home look 
about it when you catch a glimpse of ivy and 
red brick. You feel that it is, as the advertise- 
ments say: ** A comfortable family mansion.’’ 

I have of recent years developed a great liking 
for red. It gives a homelike feeling, as I have 
just said, and it is in midsummer that green ap- 
peals to me. However, in midsummer I do 
not intend to be at home in the country. The 
autumn is the most delightful period of resi- 
dence, and if I am able to open my house in 
September, when I come from abroad, I shall 
remain there, notwithstanding my roving dis- 
position, until after Christmas. But I shall not 
leave America until I have every detail arranged. 

As a rule, expositions bore me, and I dislike 
perfunctory sight seeing. However, one will 
learn much at the Paris Exposition, if it is only 
to view the results of the progress in the arts for 
a period of ten years. It will give one a sug- 
gestion here and there, although the world is so 
small now that we have not any undiscovered 
country but the regions which we still fondly 
suppose lie beyond the belt of ice in the arctic 
and antarctic zones. There are no new worlds 
to conquer. Unfortunately the picturesque is 
disappearing fast and all nations are becoming 
alike, so that there will be soon nothing to see 
and everything will be commonplace. 

Just before I left town I went to the play, 
and I was delighted to see in Brother Offi- 
cers something wholesome. It is a clean, 
bright, little play which teaches a valuable lesson. 
The query asked in the first act remains practi- 
cally unanswered: ‘* What makes a gentle- 
man?’ You find men with splendid instincts, 
like Hinds, the hero of the play, impossible in 
society. Then, again, you find people there 
who are prigs and cads with a long line of dis- 
tinguished ancestors. You know I have never 
believed in this theory of ** blood,’ and I was 
very glad to find at least one playwright sus- 
taining me. In the novels and plays usually 
the curtain falls, as in Pinafore, on couples 
united, and as we leave the playhouse or close 
the covers of a book, we feel that they live 
happily forever afterward. But do they? In 
this case—that of Brother Officers—the question 
is answered by one of the minor characters, who, 
in commenting upon the possibility of a mar- 
riage between the hero and Lady Honor, the 
aristocratic heroine, remarks: ‘‘ It would all be 
very well for a time, but how he would jar on 
her and how unhappy she would be.’” And he 
also. It was much better that she should 
marry the man who had been saved from dis- 
grace by the self-effacing hero. Hinds—I be- 
lieve this is the way to spell it—was more than 
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the gentleman. The cultivated gentleman 
would never have perhaps resorted to such heroic 
measures. In fact, he would have been bullied 
and outwitted by the villain, who was a coarse 
and vulgar man. I always am amused to find 
anew that when such plays are produced that 
there must be the conventional sop to British 
virtue and the middle classes. The hero makes 
the man he saved promise that he will never 
again touch a card—bosh! He will piay until 
the end of his days, and this trait will not make 
him the less respected by his people, so long as 
he keeps out of a scrape. However, the climax 
of the first act of the play, in my mind, is a 
beautiful Jesson of savoire faire, and one which 
is absolutely pathetic. You have possibly seen 
it and remember the situation. Hinds, the 
heroic officer, raised from the ranks—once a 
Tommy Atkins—has been admitted by promo- 
tion into a very Smart regiment. He makes 
his appearance on a day when a small reception 
is going on. The English love a hero, and he 
is instantly lionized. He has never known a 
lady. He is from the gutter, and as he ex- 
presses it, whenever he sees an officer he claps 
his feet together and gives the salute. He is 
awkward and gauche in this new company and 
amid his strange surroundings. The compli- 
ments he receives as to his bravery confuse him. 
He does not want to talk about it, but he longs 
to be a gentleman. He feels it in him, and he 
seems to know that, amid proper surroundings, 
he will reach his ambition. 

He is stiff and boorish and he begs his friend, 
whose life he has saved in India, to teach him 
to be a gentleman. It is a difficult task, and 
the man tells him to be just as he is; just as he 
would be. 

That is the idea a man brought up as a gen- 
tleman would naturally possess. So Hinds 
takes him at his word. He meets a dean, slaps 
him on the back, insists upon his drinking 
whiskey and water—his one notion of being 
pleasant is to offer liquid refreshment to every- 
body. He is the type of the American ‘ gentle- 
man as opens wine.’’ When the women come 
in from luncheon he insists upon their having 
‘“fizz.’’ Of course, they will not touch it, and 
the commanding officer, an old English marti- 
net, enters the room and is very indignant at 
seeing whiskey and water and champagne in 
profusion in the room when a luncheon is given 
to women of position. He berates his staff 
very harshly and Hinds blurts out that he is the 
guilty one. Then he is told that he is not a 
gentleman, and the blow to him is crushing. 
At that moment Lady Honor turns to the en- 
raged major and says that she has changed her 
mind. She is very thirsty and she would like a 
glass of champagne, and she adds: ‘* No one 
can refuse a woman what she asks; that the 
major himself must take a glass, and every one 
in the room follow his example, as she has a 
toast to propose.’ She toasts Hinds as the 
hero of the day. This saves the situation, and 
the unfortunate Hinds, in his agitation, allows 
his glass to slip from his hands, and it falls on 
the floor, crushed into atoms. But it is a beau- 
tiful lesson in etiquette, and it shows that one 
touch of gentle nature and savoire faire will save 
any situation. 

It is the illustration of the principle that 
that which is indicative of the gentleman or 
gentlewoman is the power to save pain, 
trouble, or mortification. And I have looked 
over and over again for a definition of a gentle- 
man, and I have never found one which pleased 
me better than this. You may be uncouth ; 
your clothes may be ill-fitting ; even your table 
manners may be distressing. A little observing 
of others will mend all these, if you are intelli- 
gent. There are men and women, and women 
and men, who can boast an uninterrupted line 
from the Crusaders, and further back still, but 
yet with all the noble blood in the world, they 
cannot be gentlemen and gentlewomen. Of 
course, the breeding is there, but they are de- 
generates. You may prune your exuberance, 
you may tone your loud voice, and you can 
easily learn that boasting of your wealth or your 
position or family will not help you. In England 
they place all Americans on the same level as 
regards rank. An American gentleman there 
is one who can make himself agreeable, who 
is clever and interesting, who entertains if he 
has the money, but not in a vulgar, ostentatious 
way, and who considers others as he does him- 
self. 

Perhaps it is inborn ; perhaps it is cultivated ; 
but it is a principle which we should always 


keep in mind, ‘‘ lest we forget,’’ for we never 
know the moment when a demand may be 
made upon us to show our colors. 

A woman thinks of the champagne incident. 
It is a small thing. In a play it is better in the 
hands of a woman, and besides it is necessary for 
the development of the plot and for the romance 
which follows. But it is a delightful lesson de- 
lightfully given. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


@ ha: is an age of sport, and even those 

men who have little inclination for it, 
of whom, fortunately, there are not 
many, frequently find it necessary to go shoot- 
ing for a day, or take to the golf links, or divert 
themselves in some one of the other outdoor 
pursuits, which will pass the time at most coun- 
try house parties. The need of proper attire ‘is 
thus felt; one must have riding clothes, golf 
clothes, shooting clothes, sweaters, flannels, 
stocks, and ties, besides the garments of every- 
day life in town. 

One of the nicest coats for morning rides in 
the parks or in the country is made of tweed 
and fashioned something after the style of the 
morning coat. It is cut to hang well around 
in front, like a round-cornered sack jacket, but 
it is longer and has the usual long tails behind. 
The pockets are set straight, and ten in num- 
ber, one on each side and a breast pocket one 
with flaps. Lapels are rather high and there is 
the usual buttonhole on the left side. The 
coat has four buttons down the front and three 
on the sleeves. The coat is loose and com- 
fortable, but it has nevertheless a well defined 
waist-line. 

The breeches are of the same material, very 
full around the highs and tight at the knees, 
where they may be either buttoned or laced. 
Buttons are better, because neater as well as 
more comfortable. The boots worn with this 
suit are tan of the regulation style, and the hat, 
of course, the derby. For afternoon riding, 
or upon occasions of more formality, the black 
tail coat, with buckskin breeches, silk hat, and 
patent or enameled boots is, strictly speaking, 
more correct, while for hunting the pink coat 
is the thing. Perhaps the best of all topcoats 
for riding is the loose, full-backed coat with 
raglan shoulders, lapped seams, and patched 
pockets covered by flaps. It may be made of 
covert coating or other materials. The collar 
should be of the same cloth, not velvet, and 
there should be a broad strapped seam running 
down the back, which is slit at the bottom to 
permit the coat to fall on each side of the sad- 
dle. The front should be single-breasted, with 
fly buttoning, and full enough to cover the 

nees. 

During next summer I venture to pre- 
dict that flannel trousers will again be rather 
smarter than knickerbockers for golf, but for 
cycling, for camp, the woods, and the moun- 
tains knickerbockers are so comfortable and 
serviceable as to be sure of maintaining their 
place, and every man must have one or two 
pairs of them. The cut is very full over the 
thighs and rather tight at the knees, something 
after the fashion of riding breeches, though, of 
course, not as pronounced, as the narrowing 
down of the cloth is more gradual. The baggy 
fold over the knees, which was one of the 
features of the knickers of two years ago, is 
thus done away with. Cuffs, or extensions, 
are of box cloth, and should button tightly over 
the legs just below the knees. The best ma- 
terials are the Scotch goods of quiet and un- 
noticeable pattern. It is well to have at least 
two pairs of knickerbockers. For golf or skat- 
ing in winter one needs something rather thick 
and heavy, whereas the light and more loosely 
woven materials are decidedly the most com- 
fortable for warm weather. 

Stockings should be plain in color, except at 
the tops, where they are turned down over the 
calf, and even at the tops the color ought not 
to be too bright and striking. Duck trousers 
were very little worn by smart men during last 
summer. A garment possessing the charm of 
novelty, which has been somewhat worn in 
England lately for wheeling is a sort of combi- 
nation of knickerbockers and gaiters; that is to 
say, a pair of trousers rather full above the knee 
and very tight from the knee down, ending in 
ordinary spats that buckle under the boots. I 
have, as yet, not seen them worn in this coun- 
try, and am inclined to doubt if they ever be- 
come popular here. Another article of man’s 


attire as yet little used on this side of the water 
is the puttee. Puttees are extremely service- 
able for shooting as well as good looking, if 
properly put on, and the fact that they are still 
uncommon is an extra point in their favor. 

Of the other garments that must be included 
in the stocking of a wardrobe are sweaters and 
waistcoats. The heavy ribbed sweaters with 
high rolled collars are the best of all protections 
from the cold, as every man knows who has 
gone forth before baybreak on a cold November 
morning, and crouched behind a blind on some 
marshy point to wait for the ducks to fly over 
him. For ordinary use, however, the sweater 
that is cut away at the neck so as to show the 
collar and tie is rather better looking and a little 
the smarter. It is usually necessary to have 
these made to order, as comparatively few shops 
keep this model in stock. The cost of making 
is from $7 to $10, while good ordinary sweaters 
may be had from $4 up out of stock. 

In a former issue of Vogue I mentioned fur 
waistcoats as being rather smart, and suggested 
as a good and less expensive way of making 
them to have some variety of short-haired fur, 
such as sealskin or Persian lamb, put over an 
ordinary single-breasted, high cut, cloth waist- 
coat. These waistcoats are far less common 
than the knitted ones, and they have far more 
style. A little noticeable, perhaps, but a man 
can afford to be so in some ways ifthe things 
he wears are good style and good form, 

A fit shooting coat is made of tweed, cut 
loose and roomy, with large pockets on the 
sides and a breast pocket, all placed on the out- 
side. There should be knickerbockers of the 
same material and pullers or heavy ribbed stock- 
ings with high gaiters. Boots of heavy tan 
leather. 

For ordinary wear with knickerbockers I 
should advise a black, or at least a dark sack 
jacket and waistcoat, not a jacket made of the 
same material as the trousers. ‘* Knicker- 
bocker suits’’ have never been much worn by 
well-dressed men in this country, so far as I 
have observed, and they are now too common 
in the cheap shops to be good style. 

With shirts as with shoes. The same rule 
holds good that it is the best economy to have 
a number. A shirt worn often must necess- 
arily be often washed, and there is nothing so 
bad for it as washing, except the ironing that 
follows after. ‘Two weeks’ wear will not cause 
the same damage to it as one bad doing up, and 
good laundry work is one of the hardest things 
in the world to find. It is well to avoid large 
laundries if one has one’s shirts and collars done 
up away from home. A shirt to the average 
laundry is nothing more than what it represents 
in dollars and cents. Something to be washed 
out, run through a machine, pounded with an 
iron, pinned up, and sent home with hiero- 
glyphics on the collar band and a red ticket. It 
usually receives little care. Lessive or some 
other stuff as bad eats away the linen. In 
three washings it is shabby if not utterly ruined. 
Have your shirts and collars done by some one 
who will treat them tenderly and give them the 
lustreless white finish which does not reflect the 
light like a mirror. 

Some men are able to buy shirts ready made 
that fit for $2 or $3; most men are not. The 
reason is that shirts are made according to collar 
size to fit the average man, regardless of whether 
he be fat or thin, long or short, with the result 
that the bosom either draws or bulges; that the 
sleeves are too short or have to be tucked up. 
The exact fit of a colored morning shirt, though 
much to be desired, is not so necessary as that 
of the white shirt for evening wear. With a 
low waistcoat the cut must be good or the 
bosom will surely bulge and destroy the hang of 
the coat collar. At several places one may 
have shirts made of good linen and properly cut 
for $40 a dozen. It is economy in the end to 
buy these. I am speaking, of course, of 
shirts with cuffs, but without collars attached. 
Men who think or care a particle about their 
dress never wear detached cuffs. The state- 
ment sounds a trifle dogmatic, but I am con- 
vinced of its truth. Detached cuffs, like made- 
up ties, are distinctively not smart, whatever 
else may be said in their favor, and I must say 
I can think of nothing. That they may make 
it possible for a man to wear a shirt longer than 
he ought to certainly is not a recommendation. 
Detached collars, however, are another matter; 
they are far more often worn by the smartest 

and best dressed men than collais made on 
shirts, especially on colored morning shirts. 
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On white evening shirts attached high standing 
collars are usual, but not, so far as I have been 
able to discover, particularly to be desired. If 
one has well-made and good-fitting shirts and 
good, heavy detached collars, they will sit quite 
as well as if attached, and will launder far 
better. Some men may think differently; I 
have had so many shirts ruined by having the 
collars pulled all out of shape in the ‘ doing 
up’’ that I may be a little prejudiced. The 
evening shirt should be of plain white linen, 
without rib, ruffle, or adornment of any kind or 
description. Even plain piqué is not used by 
well-dressed men. ‘The shirt should have a 
broad bosom with two small buttonholes for the 
studs, and open only in front. - The cuffs should 
be rather small and made rather sharply round- 
ed or square at the corners. The stud button- 
hole at the back should be parallel with the band. 
Colored morning shirts just now are being 
made with stripes running up and down the 
bosom and cuffs. Stripes may be fairly broad 
in pinks, blues, or lavender. The cut is prac- 
tically the same as that of the evening shirt, 
except that the bosom may be narrower. I 
have seen some that opened all the way down 
the front, so that one could put them on like a 
jacket, and I think the idea a good one. 


IT’S JUST HER WAY. 


She doubts ! 

And for awhile 

His words, his glance, 
His kiss, his smile, 
Each tender act 

She can recall— 

She doubts them all. 


She trusts! 

The world may jeer 
And call him false ; 
May stir her fear 
And try to grind 
Her faith to dust— 
But still shell trust. 


She loves! 
And that is why 
Her heart's a sob, 
A song, a sigh, 
So many moods! 
*Tis woman’s way 
When love holds sway. 
Dorothy Janvier. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 50 8 FEB., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 
\ This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 
signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 
Vogue supplies patterns cut to order at special 
prices, which will be sent on application. 


He pattern for this week is for a fancy 
wash shirt, which would also be effect- 
ive in a figured silk, trimmed with 

plain silk or velvet in the same shade. The 
model here illustrated is made of figured lawn 
in violet, trimmed with bands of white lawn. 
The same idea may be carried out in pink, blue, 
or lavender aolid colored dimity, with the 
bands in white, or vice versa. This model is 
especially becoming to slender figures. To 
make the bodice will require four yards of the 
figured lawn and one yard of white. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 


Ne of the new ways of finishing silk pet- 
O ticoats is with a shaped flounce on the 
edge of which is a shaped ruffle about 
four inches wide ; this is set on the edge of the 
flounce and adds to its length, therefore, in cut- 
ting your flounce, you must allow for the ruffle. 
This ruffle is edged with a very full ruche of 
silk about an inch and a half wide and~pinked 
on both sides. Where the ruffle joins the 
flounce another ruche is set, and again where 
the flounce joins the upper portion of the skirt 
a ruche is set. A pretty finish for an evening 
petticoat is to have three ruches set close to- 
gether, both on the ruffle and at the head of 
the flounce, made of different delicate shades of 
silk. For instance, if your skirt were of pale 
yellow silk, make the ruches of light pink, 
pale green, and pale blue. 


A YEAR 


A pretty device for holding bolts of baby 
ribbon ready to use for your corset covers, etc., 
is to cut two pieces of cardboard a little larger 
than the bolt of ribbon, cover them with silk, 
make a small hole in each one and run a ribbon 
through the cardboard, then through the bolts 
of ribbon, and then through the other card- 
board end. Leave it just loose enough for the 
bolt to turn around when the ribbon is pulled 
off, and then fasten. Finish the ends with 
rosettes of silk. To one rosette sew a piece of 
ribbon, on the end of which is fastened a small 
pair of scissors, and a shorter ribbon on which 
is a small case for tape needles. The ribbon 
may be all of one color or of different shades. 


It is still rather early to predict fashions for 
next summer, but the indications are that the 
skirt will remain about the same, that is, it may 
be shirred, pleated, or tucked, but the effect will 
be to have the top tight fitting and plain, the 
bottom full, very full, on the organdie and mus- 
lin gowns. Apropos of this, it is necessary that 
the undergarments should fit well and too many 
should not be worn. That is, if you wear a 
chemise, do not wear an undervest. The best 
set of garments for winter are combinations, 
décolleté and sleeveless corsets, with the stock- 
ing supporters fastened in front ; this holds down 
the corset and gives you a better figure. Some 
women wear two sets, one in front and one 
on the sides. Nainsook drawers, well fitted on 
a deep yoke ; a thin corset cover without much 
trimming, a silk petticoat ; for cold weather 
the petticoat can be interlined with thin flannel. 
If women are stout they omit the extra pair of 
drawers and the corset cover. Our climate is 
so variable and the houses so well heated that it 
is better to wear thin underclothing, and on 
cold days put on something extra, a high-necked 
knitted corset cover, for instance ; black satin 
knickerbockers are also a great protection when 
walking on cold, windy days. In summer I 
should advise wearing a chemise ; the newest 
ones are cut to the figure without any fullness, 
having a ribbon, a narrow shoulder-strap or a 
bretelle over the shoulder. A pretty finish is 
to scallop the edge, work in marking linen, 
and under the scallop work a series of slits, 
buttonholed, through which the ribbon is 


run; next your corset, drawers well cut, a 


shaped corset cover well fitted, and a petticoat 
ona deep yoke. It is prettier to have your 
lingerie made in sets and worn together. The 
garniture given for the chemise is equally pretty 
for underwaists and drawers, except on the 
latter the scallops are put on a ruffle and the 
buttonholes above in the drawer leg. French 
knots and small fleur de lis are also pretty, em- 
broidered above the scallops. 


A pretty decoration for a table from which 
the tea and chocolate are served at an afternoon 
reception is to have on all four corners large 
bows of white satin and white silvered gauze 
ribbon. The bows stand up, the ribbon being 
about four inches wide. The ends of the rib- 
bon run from corner to corner, crossing in the 











FOR THE HOSTESS 


Axep Sourrte Potators.—Take well 
B shaped potatoes ; wash well, wipe dry, 
and bake. Slice off the top, take out the 
potato, leaving the skin intact. Mash the potato, 
with the addition of a little milk ; season with 
grated parmesan cheese, pepper, salt, and a very 
little chopped parsley. Beat this well, with the ad- 
dition of an egg, also beaten. Fill the potato 
skins with this mixture, put a piece of butter on 
the top of each, set them in the oven and bake 
until the top is a golden brown. Stick a sprig 
of parsley in each and serve. 


Vitteroy.— Waldorf 
chickens, singe and 


CHICKENS 
Take two 


STEWED 
recipe. 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 5°, FANCY WASH SHIRT 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 50 sent on receipt of coupon with 


remittance of 50 cents. 


centre ; where they cross is placed a tall silver 
or cut-glass vase filled with white flowers and 
greenery, carnations, and maidenhair, bride roses 
and asparagus vine, etc. Vases may also be 
placed at the corner inside of the bows, on the 
ribbon, and on each end are the silver urns for 
the tea and chocolate, the cream pitcher, sugar 
bowl, and cups. Marron glacé, small cakes, 
fruits, glacé, etc., are placed in silver dishes 
here and there on the table. The cakes should 
be frosted in white or green. This decoration 
is very pretty and dainty, the decorations and 
edibles being green, white, and silver. Lettuce 
and paté de foie gras sandwiches, if sandwiches 
are served, carry out the color scheme. 
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draw, remove the breast bones and stuff them 
with a mixture of butter, the juice of half 
a lemon, salt and pepper, etc. Tie them up in 
shape with string and put into a saucepan of 
water. Pour a little marechall sauce into an- 
other pan, also three or four tablespoonfuls of 
tarragon vinegar; place this pan on a sharp fire 
and let the liquor reduce quickly to half its origi- 
nal bulk, then add six tablespoonfuls of velonte 
sauce, sprinkle a little salt and pepper over to 
taste, add the yolks of two eggs, and mix 
thoroughly. In the meantime place some 
slices of lemon and bacon over the chickens in 
the saucepan and put a few slices around them; 
place the pan over a good fire and cook for 








half an hour, when the meat should be done. 
Lay the chickens on a dish, having previously 
removed the string and drained them; add a 
lump of butter to the sauce, work it well, pour 
it over the chickens and serve. 


Cuicxen Fittets Vitteroy.—Waldorf 
recipe. Take the fillets of four chick- 
ens and sprinkle them with salt and pep- 
per ; put them in a frying pan with a little 
butter to cook, taking care to have them rather 
underdone. Place them between two boards, 
with a slight weight on the top one ; leave 
them there until cold, when they can be cut 
into shapes. Take them one ata time and 
dip into hot Chandford sauce and put them on 
a baking sheet at a little distance from one an- 
other. Let them get quite cool, remove the 
superfluous sauce, cover them with bread 
crumbs, then dip them into egg, then into 
crumbs again. Put a few at a time into a pot 
of boiling fat, and when a delicate brown take 


them out -and put them in a circle on a folded 


napkin on a dish, placing a little fresh parsley 


in the centre. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No. Louis XV. Jacket. 
No. Golf Cape. 

No. Appliqué Design. 
No. Drop Skirt. 


Blouse Silk Waist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
No. g Cloth Jacket. 
No. to Golf Skirt. 
No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No, 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No, 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 
No, 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No, 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
Dust Coat. 
No, 24 Tunic. 
Fancy Wrap. 
No, 26 Lace Coat. 
No, 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 
Eton Coat. 
Child’s Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 35 Opera Coat. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
Evening Cape. 
No. 42 Short Jacket. 
Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
N Plain Shirt W aist. 
No. 4g Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vagus Pattee Bee. 6s. h esse econ 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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(Continued from page iii.) 
raided by the police. This bare outline will 


indicate that the trail of the serpent has not 
been eliminated from this Paris adaptation, 


The Countess Chiffon—a title suggestive of 
Frou-Frou—was presented by a company head- 
ed by Miss George and John Blair, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, on Monday. This play, an 
adaptation by Horni St. Mour, from the French, 


ing American heiress, whose unappreciative 
husband, during the course of the play, is made 
to see the errors of his way. 


From Broadway to Tokio, at the New York, 
having been subjected a little to the pruning 
process, has emerged more irresistible than ever, 
and the result is that the brilliant extravaganza 
has settled down for a to-the-end of the season 











deals with the merited woes of a sweet, confid- run. 
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TABLE WATER, 
pure and undetiled, 
possessing all the attributes 
MR) ELL MLL 
beverage, cotmbined with medicinal 
ualities whose action is mild hut most 
erfective, it has no egual. 
Wt all leading Hotels, Clubs and Cafes. 


WITH ALL DEALERS 





The most 

racticaland 
best interlin- 
ing in use. 
Equally 
adapted for 
standing as 
well as turn- 
down collars 
Circular 
woven, 
shaped for 
the neck, will 
not crease or 
unravel. 


| The only Practical Collar Interlining in use 
| Ask your Dry Goods Merchant or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
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BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


| Copies of Vogue three months old, ar: 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional thre 


is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 2¢ 


cents; @ paper one year old is 25 cents, 
Ms. RAE&CO.| | ~ soon. Readers ordering back num 
‘ | bers should make their remittances accor: 
Leghorn, Italy | | qwith this scale of prices to avoid disap 
Established 1836, | pointment and delay. 


|! 





'| Vorwerk’s Patent Collar Stiffening 


| months; i. e., a paper three months ola | 


cents; a@ paper nine months old is 3: | 


Ben Hur, at the Broadway, is jogging along 
at an uneventfully prosperous pace, and an ex- 
actly similar report is to be made of Way Down 
East at the Academy of Music. On Monday 
this rural drama attained its one hundredth rep- 
resentation at the Academy, which date also 
marked its three hundredth New York repeti- 
tion. 


Brother Officers continues at the Empire, 
where it is played to the delight of large audi- 























ences. The report is now going the rounds 
that the English were not enthusiastic over this 
play when it was given in London. 


Miss Maude Adams has but three weeks 
after this one at the Criterion. She will con- 
tinue The Little Minister until the close of 
the season. It is announced that this popular 
young woman will come to New York next 
season with a new play by J. M. Barrie, and it 


(Continued on page vi) 








IN YOUTH 


it is needed to supply con- 
structive material; 


IN AGE 


it is needed to repair waste. 


Made of hard, Nor- 
thern wheat, almost all 
gluten, little starch or 
other useless matter, 
it is easily digested 
and assimilated, as it 
meets a natural crav- 
ing, and is the food 
for constructive uses. 
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Pictures Free. 


sk your grocer to show you 
our elegant views of North- 
western Scenery, one of which 
he will give with each purchase 
of two packages. They are fine 
ravures, in no sense cheap, 
ut sofi, beautifully toned pic- 
tures, mounted on dark mats, 
size 15-by 17 inches, entirely fit 
to appear on the stateliest wall, 
and without mark or advertising 
of any sort. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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+ Genuine 

t Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs-Platz,”’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
ery, ‘*gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz’’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents 
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TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 
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| is a revelation to one who has not made it, and 
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a double pleasure to those who have enjoyed it. 
The way to go is by the New York Central 

Lines—you have the choice of a dozen routes 

and the quickest and most comfortable trains. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way Travel,’’ send one 2-cent stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





CREME SIMON 





REME SIMON 
REME SIMON 
REME SIMON 


ior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 


~ 


plexion and light cutaneous affections. ° 
J. SIMON, 13, r. Grange-Bateliere, Paris. 


For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHASPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet, The equal ot imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes, 


CREME SIMON! 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole lakers, - - Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 
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(Continued from page v) 
is also rumored that Shakespeare is again to be 
harnessed to the wheels of her triumphal char- 
jot. This time As You Like It is to be the 
sacrifice. 

The Belle of New York is playing its last 
week at the Casino. This London approved 
vaudeville entertainment is to go ona tour of 
the principal cities ; meanwhile its place at the 
Casino is to be taken by The Princess Chic, a 
new light operetta, the score written by Julian 
Edwards. 


Sister Mary will retire from the Bijou at the 
end of next week and take along with her her 
double, Miss May Irwin. The next play at 
this house will be Aunt Hannah, a musical farce 
the score by A. B. Sloane. 


Sherlock Holmes is keeping up the reputation 
of the Garrick Theatre as a long-run house, It 
will be remembered that Miss Adams experi- 
enced her first star triumphs there, and last year 
Mrs. Carter presented a coarse drama for months 
to a succession of large audiences, Mr. Gillette 
fortunately has a decent play, and he and Miss 
Adams go to prove that erotic excess is not the 
only drawing-card in plays. 


In about a fortnight, Hearts are Trumps, de- 
scribed as a Drury Lane melodrama, will come 
to the Garden Theatre. The case is to include 
Amelia Bingham, E, M. Holland, and Jessie 
Busley. 

Sousa has written a new march for Chris and 
the Wonderful Lamp, and this, together with 
the irresistible Jerome Sykes and popular Edna 
Wallace Hopper, draws large audiences to the 
Victoria. 


Frank Daniels is appearing at the Harlem 
Opera House for the week, in The Ameer; and 
the Castle Square Company is interpreting The 
Pirates of Penzance at the American, for the 
week. 

AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.10, Way Down East. 

American—8.15, Pirates of Penzance. 

Bijou—-8.15, Sister Mary. 

Broadway—8, Ben Hur. 

Casino—8.15, The Belle of New York. 

Criterion—8.30, The Little Minister. 

Daly ’s—8.30, The Ambassador. 

Empire—8.20, Brother Officers. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, Countess Cheffon. 

Garrick—8, Sherlock Holmes. 

Hariem—8.15, The Ameer. 

Knickerbocker—8.15, When We Were Twenty- 

one. 

Lyceum—8,30, The Surprises of Love. 

Proctor’s—12. 30 to 10.45. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée—Cinematograph, waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace—1.30 to 11. 

Viewria Theatre—Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp. 

Koster & Biai's-—Vaudeville. 

Weber & Field’s—Barbara Fidgety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

New York—Broadway to Tokio. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 


BROTHER OFFICERS 


Eginning at the left. Evening gown of 
B pink panne velvet. The underskirt 
and tunic are finished at the bottom 
with heavy pink silk fringe. The skirt and 
bodice are embroidered in white silk and pearls. 
Sleeves of pink chiffon. The tiny straps over 
the shoulder are mere folded bands of chiffon. 
Middle Figure. Gown of pastel colored 
broadcloth. The skirt is tucked lengthwise 
and finished at the bottom with a broad band 
of black stitching, which runs up in a design at 
the bottom of the front plait. The Eton 
jacket is tucked to match the skirt, and is also 
finished with the black stitching. Toque of 
chinchilla. 

Right Figure. Gown of gray silk muslin. 
The skirt has two deep flounces of cream- 
colored lace falling from under the rather short 
tunic. Appliquéd to the muslin are designs of 
the cream-colored lace. The tunic is edged 
with a ruche of cream-colored silk muslin. 
Guimpe and sleeves of cream-colored muslin. 
Three small ruches of muslin trim the simple 
bodice across the front and sleeves. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 81 


Hite satin bodice fastened at left side of 
front. A handsome design of white 
lace is appliquéd to the front of bodice. 

The collar and fichu are of white chiffon. The 
ruffles on the fichu are heading by a narrow band 
of lace insertion. Plain sleeves finished at the 
hand with a frill of chiffon. 


PAGE 87 


Urrer Lert Ficure.—Summer gown of 
velvet dimity, dotted with white and tucked to 
the knee, finished at the bottom with a small 
flounce with a narrow beading and a narrow 
hem. Full bodice of the same material with 
tucked. sleeves. Collar, yoke, and bolero of 
heavy white guipure over bluet India silk. 
The bolero epaulettes, bottoms of sleeves, and 
top of collar are finished with three cords in 
blue, white, and black satin. Sash with small 
bows and long ends of bluet India silk. 


Centre Ficure.—House gown of light 
grey crépe de chine, trimmed with a deep band 
of deep yellow lace, edged with a band of black 
satin. Surplice bodice of plaited crépe de chine, 
opening over a small chemisette of tucked light 
yellow chiffon. Bodice trimmed with two 
rows of yellow lace, matching the skirt. Sleeves 
of same lace, over grey mousseline de soie. 
Belt and butterfly bow of black satin. 


Upper Ricut Ficure.—Afternoon gown of 
white silk muslin, plaited, trimmed with 
pointed incrustations of black chantilly. Belt 
of black velvet. This gown is pretty, made to 
go over separate slips, of white, light yellow, 
or blue. 


Lower Lert Ficure.—Bridesmaid’s gown of 
colored cloth made princess. The yoke and 
collar are of plaited white chiffon, trimmed 
with peach colored velvet ribbon. Loose Eton 
collar and sleeves of Venetian point. Fichu 
cravat coming from the arm seams, of peach 
colored accordion plaited chiffon, The skirt is 
perfectly plain, with a short train, stitched all 
around and up the front with the same color. Hat 
of white shirred or plaited tulle, trimmed with 
black plumes and black velvet. 


Lower Ricut Ficure.—Gown of primrose 
cachemire, made with a full overdress, and 
plaited bodice. The lace on skirt and bodice 
is over pale, pink silk muslin. Double jabot 
and flounce on one side of skirt is primrose 
chiffon, embroidered with black. Velvet cravat, 
with long ends going under folded corselet of 
primrose panne velvet, fastened with pale pink 
coral buttons. Hat of tuscan straw, trimmed 
with a large bunch of primroses, black velvet, 
and white plumes. 


PAGE QI 


Smart satin antique bodice in mauve panne, 
setort hand-tucked jn ‘squares. A handsome 
appliqué is skilfully applied. At the throat a 
shallow round yoke of tucked white satin is 
met by a high collar of appliqué. At the bust 
is fastened a row of mauve velvet, lined with 
white satin. Bodice fastens across the shoulder 
and under the arm. One-piece back. Sleeves, 
from the caps down, are covered with pinched 
tucks that end a little above the wrist. Fold 
of satin finishes the bottom. 


RULES FOR WEARING OF 
MOURNING 


HOW BROKEN HEARTS ADVERTISE THEIR WOE— 
FASHION STILL MAKES IT OBLIGATORY 
THAT LIFE’S JOYLESSNESS SHALL BE 
MADE MORE DEPRESSING BY 
EXHIBITION OF FUNEREALLY 
CLAD FIGURES IN 
PUBLIC 


the deepest in character and the fashions 

for it are seldom modified, although the 
materials used depend upon the means of the 
bereaved family. For street wear, bombazine 
and other deep mourning fabrics are selected 
usually. The skirt of the gown is shrouded in 
crépe, laid on flat or in folds. English crépe is 
the best, as it proves to be the most lasting. 
Modifications result in having the skirt faced 
in different widths with the same crépe, and 
sometimes as a matter of economy folds of the 
material of the gown are intermingled with 
those of the crépe. The trimming on bodices 
is in accordance, but the style of it does not 
always preserve the rigid severity of the skirt. 
In fact, modern mourning goes far afield into 
the fashions of the hour for gowns, wraps, and 
hats, as we are fully aware; but a widow’s 
mourning, to be in the best of taste, should 
avoid for the first year anything approaching 
fanciful modes. There are dull cloths for 


A Widow’s mourning is always considered 


stitchings only for finish, which are required in 
every outfit of this character. Suitable jackets 
or mantles accompany them. 

For the first three months widows wear 
their long crépe veils over their faces on the 
street. After that period the veil is thrown 
backward and small face veils of tulle or fine 
net are worn. For one year this style of street 
dress is to be observed with the accessories of 
fur, lynx or Persian lamb, as well as black fox 
in the proper season. Many widows continue 
to wear their long veils for two and three years. 
That is a question of personal feeling and of 
circumstances as well. It is a matter also of 
personal taste whether a widow adopts that 
slight hint of a white lisse or tarleton bonnet 
cap, which is frequently seen worn. At one 
time it was considered de rigueur, but now 
only those who prefer it wear it, and nothing 
but a fine thread of white is considered the 
proper thing. In the matter of veils and gloves, 
that is, instead of English crépe, which is ex- 
pensive, a fine silk and wool veiling is adopted, 
and suéde gloves are preferred to glacé kid, the 
iatter by far the most lasting. But when Eng- 
lish crépe is worn suéde gloves are more appro- 
priate. 

Widows who have reached middle life sel- 
dom return to gay colors. Others confine 
themselves to purples or to a mingling of pur- 
ple and black for street wear, and vary this in 
summer weather with black and white combi- 
nations, making dressy additions to bodices with 
white mousseline, gauze and lace. Grays were 
once looked upon as the proper thing to pass 
out of mourning into, as well as violet and lav- 
ender, but gray has lost its mourning signifi- 
cance. In England and France custom sanc- 
tions shorter periods of deep mourning for all, 
if they choose to take advantage of the custom. 
The upper classes do generally; they soon lighten 
their garments of woe with violet, mauve, and 
purple substitutes, and dressy black and white 
creations. Still, mourning is worn in both of 
these countries with the black garments, not of 
widows, be it understood, but in less impressive 
mourning. 

Very deep mourning is worn in this country 
for father, mother, and “children, and it should 
last for one year. Circumstances and the indi- 
vidual make innovations at times. For brothers 
and sisters it is not obligatory to wear deep 
mourning for one year, but for six months, after 
which crépe is exchanged for crépons, Venetians, 
cachemires, mourning silks, etc. For summer 
wear, black and white grenadines, tissues, and 
white frocks, with black ribbon additions. 

For grandparents, aunts, and uncles the period 
of wearing black garments is three months. 
Crépe is not obligatory in these cases. Individ- 
uals, however, regulate this matter to suit pe- 
culiar circumstances, but that does not detract in 
any way from the value of these general rules, 
which serve to guide the majority. 

Young children, it is claimed by very many, 
should be exempt from mourning attire alto- 
gether. There are others who do not agree with 
this view, consequently they follow the rule 
given, which is, that for the loss of a father or 
mother, there should be evidence of mourning 
during one year. For a sister or brother, one 
year, or six months is optional, as it may please 
the elder members of the family. Some children 
are dressed in all black, but without crépe. 
Others wear a black and white combination. 
The English custom of wearing a band of crépe, 
or black cloth on the sleeve of coat, jacket, or 
any outside garment worn by man or woman, is 
frequently adopted by those who have a distaste 
for mourning attire, but who wish to show re- 

spect for the family usage, while others adopt it 
on the score of economy alone. In both senses 
it is a sensible custom, and one that we are look- 
ing upon with great favor. The mer of a 
family put it into practice in greater numbers 
than the women, who still cling to the habili- 
ments of crépe. For young sons and daughters 
it is worthy of general adoption for many rea- 
sons, chiefly the common sense one, that young 
persons, having no inclination or comprehension 
of the capacity for grieving, dressing them in 
the garb of woe is a cruelty as well as an 
absurdity. 





Notices of any kind, and all  corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 2gth Street, New York, and not 
personally. 


mourning use, made up in tailor style, with 
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| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion, All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become ncessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


There are, to date, over 1400 


1411. Model for Black Velvet Bodice 
and Cloth Skirt.. To M. P.—I have 
black velvet erlough to make a waist, and I 
want to trim it in insertion over white satin, 
and I am at sea as to its making. Will you 
kindly advise me ? 

I also want to get a skirt, something that I 
can wear for afternoon and to the theatre, 
with light silk waists, and something that will 
answer for next summer with shirt waists. I 
was thinking of getting a Venetian cloth, in a 
pretty shade of gray, and having it made with 
the box plaits. If you have some other sug- 
gestion that is more suitable, it will be received 
very graciously by one of your faithful subscrib- 
ers. 

Make your black velvet bodice like lower 
right figure on page 37, Vogue, 18 Jan., but 
instead of using gold braid use your inser- 
tion over white satin for the bands, putting 
them on a little further apart. The yoke col- 
lar and vest could be made of lace, over white 
satin, over the black velvet, or over a delicate 
color, the lace matching the insertion. 

Your idea of getting Venetian cloth for a 
skirt is very good, but should advise your get- 
ting a tan instead of gray, as it is less common. 
Pattern No. 43 would be pretty for a model, 
stitching it with white. You might also have 
an Eton to wear with it, like Pattern 32, also 
stitched in white and lined with white satin. 
These jackets are most useful for spring and 
summer, make your suit look more complete, 
and take very little more cloth. 


1412. Correct Riding Habit for Sum- 
mer. To M. K.—Will you kindly tell me, 
as soon as possible, a correct riding habit for the 
country, the coming season, including every 
detail. 

The correct riding dress for summer is a habit 
of light-weight cloth, with a coat large enough 
to be worn over a shirt. For on warm days 
the jacket is not worn. A shirt of white 
cheviot or piqué, stock and tie of piqué or 
cheviot, either a butterfly or Ascot tie, usually 
the latter. Dogskin riding gloves, straw sailor 
hat, narrow leather belt, slender, straight ‘riding 
crop, riding boots, or shoes and gaiters, which 
are cooler, equestrienne tights or riding trou- 
sers. Some women also wear a spur on the 
heel of the right boot. 


1413. Entertainment, Prizes, and 
Menu for a Club of Men and Women. 
To E. V. C.—Will Vogue kindly answer the 
following questions in as early a number as con- 
venient : 

(1) I should like to know some novel way 
to entertain a club composed of married ladies 
and gentlemen. 

(2) What prizes to give if cards are used, 

(3) What refreshments to serve. I do not 
care for an elaborate ménu, something simple 
and dainty. 

(1) Unless you have a musicale, at which 
the music must be very good, the best way to 
entertain a club of married men and women is 
with cards. Either whist or euchre. There 
are novel entertainments for children often de- 
vised, but for adults it is much more difficult ; 
book parties, etc., are seldom a success, whereas 
most people like to play cards. 

(2) For prizes the selection is large. For 
the men, cut-glass cigar jar, with a glass or 
silver top, such as was published in Vogue of 7 
December, page xxi. A flask, or if these are 
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(Continued from page vi) 


too expensive, a pretty photograph frame, a 
plaster cast, or a good print framed. For the 
women, silver frames, a piece of bric-a-brac, a 
fan, a lace pin, a bonbonnieére filled with candy, 
or a pretty book. The selection of prizes de- 
pends very much upon how much you want to 
spend. 

(3) Serve clam broth, celery, chicken salad 
with mayonnaise, sandwiches of cream cheese 
and chopped walnuts, peanut butter, and paté de 
foie gras and lettuce leaves. Punch, champagne, 
or whiskey and club soda. Ices and fancy cakes, 
or biscuit glacé. Black coffee. Recipes for clam 
broth, sandwiches, etc., will be found under For 
the Hostess, published in Vogue on pattern 


page. 


1414. Correct Dress on a Transat- 
lantic Steamer — Going About in 
Paris Alone. To Camelia—(1) Would a 
complete suit of white serge with white silk 
shirt, white hat, gloves, and shoes be nice to 
wear on a steamer going to Europe this spring, 
or is it too conspicuous ? 

(2) Does a lady wear evening dress or high 
neck at dinner on board ? 

(3) Can an elderly married lady wear a 
wrapper to breakfast on board, or on deck in the 
morning ? 

(4) Can a young woman go out shopping, 
etc., alone in Paris, if she is an American ? 

(1) An entire suit of white could be worn 
on a yacht, but is not appropriate for steamer 
wear. A tailor suit of dark blue serge, chev- 
iot, or cloth would be much better style, worn 
with a walking hat of felt or velvet. 

(2) The women who feel well enough dress 
for dinner, but not in a regulation dinner dress. 
They wear merely a fancy silk bodice with their 
cloth skirt, or a light high gown of silk crépon, 
etc. 

(3) Most of the passengers have their break- 
fast in their rooms, but, if you prefer to go to 
the table, you could wear a wrapper if not too 
light a color, or too elaborate. On deck a 
cloth gown locks much better, although, if you 
had a princess wrapper in a dark material, it 
could be worn on deck. 

(4) In the most frequented avenues and in 
the large shops, yes ; but if you do not know 
Paris well, should not advise wandering about 
alone, as you do not know when you might 
walk into an undesirable quarter of the town. 
There are so many English and American girl 
students in Paris that go about alone, that one 
is not at all conspicuous. 


1415. Entertainment for Young 
Men and Women, Menu Prizes. To 
Troy.—Can you suggest a good entertainment 
for an evening company of young girls and men. 
Also suggest a simple menu for refreshments 
and articles for prizes, if there is anything espe- 
cially new offered in the New York shops. 
Might I suggest that you give this subject 
(prizes) to the able writer of ‘* Seen in the 
Shops’’? I think it would be useful to many 
of your readers at this season of the year. 

I cannot close without singing the praises of 
Vogue, not alone for its reliable fashions, but 
its literary excellence. How convincing, for 
instance, was the editorial (?) a week ago on 
the need of religion! 

Long life to your periodical! 

We do not know of any new game for 
young men and women which is amusing. 
The quotation game, book parties, and so forth 
have all been done so much. We think it 
is best to play regular children’s games, a dif- 
ferent one at each table, the winners going 
up, etc., just as in progressive euchre or cards, 
hearts or euchre. If the children’s, games are 
played, soap bubbles can be made at a table, the 
side making the largest bubble being up. By 
putting a little glycerine in the soap and water, 
the bubbles can be made much larger and more 
brilliant. Gold cornucopias, or clay pipes, tied 
with ribbon, can be used to blow them with. 
Tiddle-de-winks at another table, fishing at an- 
other, and so on. In this way the guests do not 
get bored playing the same thing all the evening. 
It takes no thought, and tharefore one can talk 
all the time, which makes it jolly. For an 
evening it is sometimes amusing to descend to a 
child’s level and play their game. The prizes 
could be the same, no matter what you played. 
There is nothing new in the way of prizes. 
Vogue for 7 Dec. will give you many sugges- 
tions, also answers to correspondents for 1 Feb. 
A simple menu would be : 





Bouillon en tasse 
Lobster 4 la Newburg, made in a chafing 
dish 
Tomato jelly and lettuce salad 
Sandwiches of various kinds 
Beer, punch, or champagne 
Ices 
Fancy cakes. Coffee. Bon-bons 


1416. Model for Blue and White 
Foulard. To C. H.-—Will you kindly give 
me in your next issue a description of gown on 
page 59, No. 5940, as I fail to find one given. 
I refer to this week’s issue (January 25). I 
have a blue and white foulard silk, which I 
wish to make over, and thought this would be 
a good model. 

Is this an advanced style, and would it be 
safe to make it in this style for next summer. 

The gown illustrated in Vogue of 25th Jan- 
uary is made of foulard. The guimpe of 
tucked chiffon of the predominating shade of 
the foulard. The ruffles on the bottom of the 
skirt are also of chiffon. ‘The trimming is 
bands of guipure and narrow black velvet ribbon. 
From present indications this model is likely to 
be good style all summer. If you prefer, the 
sleeves could be made of the foulard, the bodice 
carried up to form shoulder straps, and the yoke 
and collar of tucked white chiffon. 


1417. Correct Length for Golf 
Skirt—Shoes and Stocks. To New Or- 
leans—1. What is the correct length for a 
walking or golf skirt, ordinary skirt length be- 
ing 41 inches, the woman’s hight being 5 feet 
6 inches ? 

2. What kind of shoes are correct with such 
a skirt for walking—high shoes or low, patent 
leather, or plain calf ? 

3. What style stock is most worn? We 
have great confidence in Vogue’s advice on 
matters of dress, and will thank you for your 
prompt attention. 

1. The correct length for a walking or golf 
skirt is about four inches from the ground. 
Therefore, if, as you say, your ordinary skirt 
length is 41, which seems short for your 
hight, the golf skirt should be 37 inches long. 

2. The most worn and becoming shoes are 
low, but, if your ankles are weak, boots are 
better for walking. Calfskin is better style 
than patent leather with a short skirt. 

3- It is yet a littl early for summer stocks. 
At present stocks of silk are worn with turn- 
over collars of hemstitched lawn or embroidery, 
with fancy ties to match the silk. Stocks of 
piqué, such as were worn last summer, will 
probably be worn again, with wash ties. 


1418. Correct Dress for Groom at 
an Afternoon Wedding. Please let us 
know in your next issue the correct costuming 
of groomsmen—waistcoats, ties, gloves, etc.— 
for an afternoon wedding. 

For an afternoon wedding groomsmen should 
wear black frock coats, double-breasted white 
duck waistcoats, gray worsted trousers and but- 
toned patent-leather boots. The shirt should 
be plain white linen, with link cuffs, either 
square or rounded at the corners. The collar 
should be of the single, high standing variety, 
either perfectly straight or with slightly poked 
points, cut square, not round. The tie may be 
either a puff ascot, a once-folded ascot or 
four-in-hand, and is usually of heavy white silk, 
plain or with an unnoticeable figure in white 
woven through it. The gloves should be of 
very light gray suéde, with white or gray stitch- 
ing on the backs. It is usual for the groom to 
provide ties and gloves for his men, and also to 
give them cuff links or pins as a remembrance. 
White carnations are very often worn in the 
buttonhole. Watch chains are now very little 
worn. Silk hats, of course, on going to and 
from the church or house. 


1419. Model for Petticoat, Taffeta 
Bodice, Use for Black Chantilly 
Flouncing—Correct Gloves—Ribbon 
Stocks. To M. M.—Will Vogue kindly 
advise me how to make a skirt out of a figured 
taffeta dress which was cut with wide goods and 
untrimmed ? The silk is a black, figured in 
flower design, having much soft green and violet. 
Would it not be unwise now to make silk petti- 
coats without fullness at the belt? The next 
change in dress we may look for is full skirts, I 
believe. Should figured silk, as described, be 
used as gathered or plaited ruffles on the skirt, 
and what sort of a finish should the edges have ? 

Also suggest how a white taffeta corded like 
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this should be made. The idea was to show 
the taffeta was corded in groups rather than 
even lines. The silk is desired as a waist to 
wear with various odd skirts. 

Is black chantilly lace at all used at the 
present time ? I have several yards of flounc- 
ing, skirt depth, of a fine, beautiful pattern 
and quality. I am a young matron. 

What are the correct gloves to wear when 
making calls in a black or very dark cloth cos- 
tume? State the color, number of clasps, and 
kind of stitching. 

Are fancy ribbons much used now for neck- 
wear ? 

I find Vogue extremely helpful. 

Should advise your making your underskirt 
tight fitting, even if the clinging skirts do not 
stay in fashion. For, except in very few cases, 
one does not need extra fullness around the 
hips, even when skirts are full. It might be 
well, however, to make a box plait in the cen- 
tre of the back, instead of a habit back. For 
then, if the skirts become full at the back, this 
plait could be gathered, instead of plaited. ‘The 
ruffles on the skirt could alternate, the lower 
one being of the figured silk, the next of plain 
taffeta, the color of the flower in the silk, the 
next figured, and so on to the number of four 
or six. The ruffles of figured silk would have 
to be hemmed. They could then be either 
gathered or plaited. 

Your corded white taffeta would look well 
made like upper left figure in Vogue of 18 Jan- 
uary, page 37, using the corded taffeta for the 
bodice, sleeves, collar, and yoke, the fancy vest 
of white satin with jeweled buttons. The vel- 
vet could be of white, black, or a delicate color. 
Make your black chantilly into an evening 
gown over white, like model on Fig. 6, middle 
page Vogue, 18 January, edging your lace where 
it has to be cut with insertion or lace. 

The correct gloves with a calling costume 
are white, stitched with white, pale yellow, and 
pale gray. See Glimpses, Vogue, 18 January 
They may be of glacé, or suéde. The best 
gloves button, with three buttons ; if clasps are 
used the same number is correct. If suéde 
gloves are worn mousquetaire are the prettiest, 
with three buttons. 

Fancy ribbons are still worn to some extent 
with simple shirts. But fancy shirts and bod- 
ices have the collars made on the shirt. It is 
prettier to have the ribbons made into stocks, 
with a knot or bow in the front, and wear them 
with a narrow lingerie collar, than it is simply 
to twist them around the throat in a careless 
manner. 


1420. Trimming for White Cotton 
Crepe. Iam wearing very deep mourning. 
Can you suggest anything that would be suitable 
to trim that gown like the sample of white 
cotton crépe I sent you ? 

As you are making your gown very simply, 
the shirt after pattern No. 47, the skirt No. 
43, we should advise you to trim both shirt 
and skirt with double rows of herring-bone 
stitch in white Roman floss on both sides of the 
box plaits, where the stitching usually is put, 
and also on the cuffs, collar, and box plait of 
the shirt. This makes a very pretty effect, is 
easy to do, is suitable for mourning, and also 
looks well on cotton crépe. Where the stitches 
cross, fasten with a French knot, also outline 
both sides of the herring-bone with a straight 
line of silk crocheted on. If you prefer, black 
silk could be used instead. 


1421. To Constant Reader.—lIt is 
now time to have summer skirts made, and I 
should be glad to know what style will be most 
correct. 

Will any fullness at neck be used? Will 
sleeves of linen shirt waists have any fullness or 
will they be plain ? Will they be made with one 
seam or two? Will stripes be made up length- 
wise or run around the body of sleeves? Also 
state if the stripes in cuffs will run around or up 
and down. 

2. Will stocks be worn again in same shape 
as furnished by leading haberdashers last season ? 
I refer to those of piqué with colored cotton, 
ascot, or club ties attached. 

3. How will men’s shirt cuffs be made on 
striped colored shirts? Will the stripes run 
around the cuffs or up and down? Will the 
cuffs be rounded at corners or square? Also state 
whether the stripes on men’s shirt bosoms will 
run across of up and down. 

The shirt-sleeve pattern we published in 


Vogue of 25 Jan., and will publish a” pattern 
suitable for piqué or duck shortly. 

1. Fora simple shirt the style that will be 
most correct was published in Vogue of 18 Jan. 
on pattern page. The sleeves have a slight full- 
ness at the top, and one seam only. The stripes 
on the newest shirts run up and down sleeve, 
cuff, and body. 

2. The stocks for this year have not altered 
materially, although it is still rather early for 
the newest ties. Club ties, or butterfly, are 
better style than ascots, which should only be 
worn with a coat. Ties with small bows and 
long ends, such as have been worn this winter, 
will be worn next summer made of wash 
materials, 

3. In men’s shirts also, the newest models 
show the stripes running up and down, both 
bosoms and cuffs. The cuffs are both rounded 
and square, with a preference given to square. 

1422. Acknowledging Wedding 
Invitations. To E. B. M.—Please tell us 
if it is neccessary to acknowledge an invitation 
to a wedding. 

If you are invited to the reception, you either 
go and leave your cards or send cards on the 
afternoon of the reception, both to the host and 
hostess, and to the bride and groom. If you 
are invited to a wedding breakfast, it is more 
polite to send an answer, either of regret or 
acceptance. If you only have cards for the 
ceremony no answer is necessary, but we think 
it more polite to send cards to the bride and 
groom, and to those in whose name the wed- 
ding cards were sent; this is an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of the invitation, and also puts 
the bride on your card list under her new name. 


1423. Models for White Shirts— 
Materials — Pique Skirt — Collars. 
To N. H. S.—Will Vogue kindly give an ad- 
vanced style shirt waist pattern, so that I may have 
my white shirt waists for the coming summer 
made up now. Iam very slight, and would 
be glad of several suggestions from you as to 
how white shirt waists should be made, how 
trimmed, and of the most suitable materials to 
be used. 

Also, if it would be practicable to have, for 
the summer, a white piqué skirt made from 
Vogue pattern No. 43, 21 December. 

Also, whether linen collars will be worn next 
summer: 

We published the newest pattern for a plain 
shirt in Vogue ot 18 January. If you are very 
slight, the pattern we published last summer, 
which is still worn, would be more becoming 
to you, as it has a slight fullness all across the 
shoulder seam. White shis< will be made in 
a variety of ways and materials. For piqué, 
linen, and cheviot, a plain tailor shirt, such as 
47, is the best style, we think. Of course, it 
may be made with a box-plaited back and front, 
tucks, etc., but not trimmed. For dimity, a 
more elaborate model is possible. The shirt 
described in Vogue in the Seen in the Shops 
article for 25 January is very dainty and pretty 
for sheer materials. Another model, also de- 
scribed in Vogue on pattern page, is made of 
alternate lines of tucked white muslin lace, or 
embroidered batiste insertion and colored dimity 
or lawn. Piqué, lawn, dimity, cheviot, ma- 
dras, and linen are all good materials for white 
shirts. 

Yes, a pique skirt made like pattern No. 43 
would look very well. 

From present indications linen collars will be 
worn next summer, but many girls prefer piqué 
or silk stocks, as they are softer and do not 
mark the neck and throat, which is apt to be 
the case if stiff linen collars are worn contin- 
ually. 

1424. 
Rule I. 

1425. ToL. M. G.—Anonymous. See 
Rule I. 


It 1s actually true that some society women 
lodk as’ young as their grown-up daughters. 
The reason for this is that these women travel 
abroad, and have learned in Paris to use Dr. Dys’s 
Sachets de Toilette, which are unequalled for 
keeping the complexion young and bright. 

They can be had in America only at V. 
Darcy’s, 129 East 26th Street, New York. 


To L. H. C.—Anonymous. See 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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WEDDING GIFTS 
InSTERLING SILVER 


Careful examination will 
demonstrate the fact that the 
assortment of 
| Sterling Silver Wares 
as exhibited by the 
GORHAM COMPANY, SILVERSMITHS 


is the most important in the city, 








comprising, as it does, 





every article for 





useful or ornamental 
purposes 
of the highest order 
of design, 
workmanship, 
and finish. 


Hese wares are 
entirely the work 
of the 
GORHAM COMPANY 
from the conception 
of the design 
to the finished article, 








and are produced 





under the most 


favorable conditions. 
Patrons are assured of 


purchasing with the greatest 
possible economy 
consistent with good quality. 
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